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Editorial Comment 


“Wiru AtuL DELIBERATE SPEED” 


In a decision which is second in 
importance only to that in the Brown 
case, where the United States Su- 
preme Court originally ruled that ra- 
cial segregation in public education 
was illegal, the Court ruled again on 
the question on August 12, 1958, and 
handed down its detailed opinion on 
September 29, 1958. (See full text 
of the opinion in Section F of this 
issue of the Journal.) The immedi- 
ate issue decided here was whether 
objection to implementation of the 
Court’s ruling, even by mob violence, 
was sufficient grounds for delaying im- 
plementation of the desegregation de- 
cree. But the basic issue was whether 
the Court really meant what it said 
when it ordered that desegregation 
should be implemented “with all de- 
liberate speed.” 


The Court has answered this basic 
question unanimously and unequivocal- 
ly in the affirmative. And this, in the 
face of the most demagogic villifica- 
tion that this high body has received 
in the past 75 years; despite the no- 
torious lack of either moral or po- 
litical leadership on the part of the 
Chief Executive; and despite the fact 
that three new justices have been 


added to the Court since the original 
decision. The Court ruled unequivo- 
cally: “The constitutional rights of 
respondents are not to be sacrificed 
or yielded to the violence and disorder 
which have followed upon the actions 
of the Governor and Legislature. .. . 
[L]aw and order are not to be pre- 
served by depriving the Negro chil- 
dren of their constitutional rights.” 


As suggested, this decision is sec- 
ond only to the original opinion in 
It was the opinion 
of many persons on both sides that 
if the Court had upheld the Lemley 
decision, it would have been tanta- 
mount to a reversal of the original de- 


the Brown case. 


cision and would have been an open 
invitation to all of the other states 
involved to attempt to frustrate the 
implementation of the Brown decision 
merely by a show of force. And the 
implementation of the desegregation 
decree would have been set back at 
least 50 years. 


The Court’s opinion encompassed an 
issue which went beyond the immediate 
case, but which undoubtedly would be 
the next subject of litigation. In fact, 
as the Court was delivering its opinion 
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on September 29, 1958, the Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth District was 
in the process of issuing a temporary 
order restraining the School Board in 
Little Rock from leasing public school 
property to a private corporation for 
the purpose of running segregated 
schools. Anticipating this development 
which had been announced by the 
Governor of Arkansas, the Court again 
observed unequivocally: “ . . . the 
prohibitions of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment extend to all action of the State 
denying equal protection of the laws, 
whatever the agency of the State tak- 
ing the action, or whatever the guise 
In short, the 
constitutional rights of children not 


in which it is taken. 


to be discriminated against in school 
admission on grounds of race or color 
declared by this Court in the Brown 
case can neither be nullified openly and 
directly by state legislators or state 
executive or judicial officers, nor nulli- 
fied indirectly by them through evasive 
schemes for segregation whether at- 
tempted ‘ingeniously or ingenuously’.” 

Obviously, more for the purposes of 
education of the public than as a re- 
buttal, the Court addressed itself to 
the demagogic contention of a num- 
ber of Southern politicians that Su- 
preme Court decisions were not the 
law of the land, that the responsibility 
for and the control of public educa- 
tion were vested exclusively in the 
State, and that the Court had no au- 
The Court 
noted that for 155 years beginning 
with Chief Justice Marshall in 1803, 


thority in the premises. 


reaffirmed by Chief Justice Taney in 
1859, and by Chief Justice Hughes in 
1932, it was the province and duty of 
the Court to say what the law is, and 
that every state legislator or officer was 
bound by his oath to support it. 


As to public education, the Court 
observed: “It is, of course, quite true 
that the responsibility for public edu- 
cation is primarily the concern of the 
States, but it is equally true that such 
responsibilities, like all other state ac- 
tivity, must be exercised consistently 
with federal constitutional require- 
ments as they apply to state action. 
The Constitution created a government 
dedicated to equal justice under law. 
The Fourteenth Amendment embodied 
and emphasized that ideal. State sup- 
port of segregated schools through any 
arrangement, management, funds, or 
property cannot be squared with the 
Amendment’s command that no State 
shall deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws. (Emphasis added.) The right 
of a student not to be segregated on 
racial grounds in schools so maintained 
is indeed so fundamental and pervasive 
that it is embraced in the concept of 
due process of law.” 


What the next steps of the segrega- 
tionists will be are not exactly clear. 
One thing is certain, however; namely, 
that the phrase, “with all deliberate 
speed” does not mean turning back 
the clock, or even stopping it. 


Cuas. H, THompson 
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Integration and the Professor 


Howarp L. Parsons 


Associate Professor of Philosophy, Coe College 


As a fellow professor in the South 
with Iredell Jenkins, facing the ‘“‘mor- 
al dilemma” of all those who believe 
in integration, I would like to comment 
on four points which he has made in 
his article, “Segregation and the Pro- 
fessor’, reprinted (from The Yale Re- 
view) in the AAUP Bulletin, Spring, 
1957. 

I 


Professor Jenkins pictures the uni- 
versity as separated from the commu- 
nity: 

The normal and usual operations of 
a university are pretty well insul- 
ated against either the interest or 
the scrutiny of the public. The busi- 
ness of education that we carry on 
is felt to be sufficiently remote and 
esoteric, while the research in which 
we engage is regarded as absolutely 
mysterious. So we are generally left 
alone; and when we meet public 
groups, as lecturers or consultants, 
it is largely on terms that they de- 
fine and for purposes that they de- 
termine. 


He goes on to state, however, that a 
university may frequently be drawn in- 
to disputes in the community “where 
feelings run high,” and is drawn in 
“usually against its will and always 
against its interest.” In such cases (as 
segregation) 
the first and proper instinct of a 
university is to preserve itself by re- 
covering its isolation. This is the 
right course for the simple reason 
that the university’s vulnerability 
before the situation is far greater 
than its power to control it....A 
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university can effect little in the 

larger community in such circum- 

stances, while it can suffer greatly. 
The university is viewed here as an in- 
stitution that not only stands apart 
from the community but also ought to 
stand apart by the nature of its ac- 
tivity. But this view is mistaken, both 
as fact and ideal. 


All universities live in part by the 
grace of the economic and psychologi- 
cal support which they receive from 
persons and groups in their communi- 
ties and regions. It may be that the 
language, methods and data of re- 
search are Greek to the average per- 
son, but the various professional 
schools are not without their immediate 
effects upon him; surely, for example, 
the farmer takes a lively interest in 
what the College of Agriculture is do- 
ing for him through the county agents; 
the industrialist benefits from certain 
research; and the housewife is able 
to put to work the findings in home 
economics. If the university is “left 
alone” by the public, this treatment, 
far from the result of an attitude that 
the university is “esoteric” or “‘myster- 
ious,” is nothing more than indifference 
to what seems useless and dead learn- 
ing. 

At a deeper and usually undiscerned 
level, the university’s life and destiny 
are determined in large degree by the 
unconscious assumptions, methods, val- 
ues, and ends of its society. It is one 
institution among many, reflecting and 
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conserving the values of a culture. It 
is immersed in those values and devoted 
to them, and it can never criticize them 
or overthrow them completely. Schol- 
ars may freely analyze the ideas and 
practices of the community and its tra- 
dition, but this freedom is always 
exercised within certain bounds, not 
only because the scholars’ minds are 
not free (open) to think beyond them, 
but also because the public, through 
its leading spokesmen, would eventual- 
ly put a stop to the violation of certain 
general values and ends which it re- 
gards as indispensable. In _ pre-Civil 
War days, Southern communities did 
not tolerate abolitionist professors and 
preachers, and drove them out of the 
South. 


Thus it is sheer illusion to think that 
the university is “pretty well insulated 
against either the interest or the scru- 
tiny of the public’. The university may 
be insulated so long as its research is 
trivial or not understandable; but as 
soon as its research touches on the vital 
issues of the culture and is understood, 
then the people rise to what it is doing 
and saying, and vigorously respond 
with a yes or no. The research and ad- 
mission policy of Southern schools with 
respect to integration is an all too 
vivid example of this. 


However, the University is not just 
an institution for perpetuating culture. 
It exercises or ought to exercise a criti- 
cal function, laying bare the founda- 
tions of its culture, defining basic prob- 
lems, proposing and evaluating alter- 
natives, and clarifying the ideals to- 
ward which the culture might move. 
Admittedly this function requires some 
detachment—a detachment which lives 


off its economic and psychological roots 
in the culture and which must serve 
that culture’s growth if it is to be jus- 
tified. The generic function of the uni- 
versity ought to be the discovery of 
truths. For what? For the advance- 
ment of human living—for the creative 
increase of human value. 


It is true enough that special tools 
and experimentally controlled  situa- 
tions may be necessary to the discovery 
of certain truths; “isolation” in this 
sense is requisite to the rational-em- 
pirical process. But the scholar is tho- 
roughly and always a social creature, 
soaked in the presuppositions and val- 
ues of his culture. His problems ines- 
capably have their roots, consequences, 
and significance in social processes. 
The history of science makes this clear, 
and social psychology confirms it. The 
scholar is free to criticize—but always 
within the context of the society that 
has shaped and now sustains him. And 
this fact points to the ethical principle 
upon which we are insisting: the schol- 
ar should be concerned that his findings 
be used to advance the fulfillment of 
man. The final test of an idea lies in 
its practice; it must not only have ob- 
servable consequences, it must serve 
the real good of people. Thus, when 
the university finds itself in the center 
of a controversy like segregation, its 
“proper instinct” is not to recover its 
isolation. It never had that in the first 
place! It had only the illusion of iso- 
lation and freedom. Had it functioned 
correctly, it would have sealed its re- 
lations with the community in such 
wise that a “crisis” would not be upon 
it and it would not be “vulnerable”. 
It can “effect little’ because it is too 
late, because it has cut itself off from 
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the community and its deepest needs, 
concerns, and problems. If the univer- 
sity expects to avoid controversy or 
crisis, it should close shop altogether. 
The only solution is to acknowledge its 
organic ties to the community, and to 
endeavor to lead it along the lines of 
its fulfillment. 


Professor Jenkins conceives of the 
university as a frail reed (though a 
thinking reed) blown by the storms of 
popular passion—as a passive follower 
of the community rather than an active 
leader and shaper of the community’s 
values and direction. It is true that 
the university is sometimes controlled 
predominantly by relatively few people 
within and without its confines (a fact 
that Professor Jenkins does not take 
note of); but in such cases it is not the 
community to which it is enslaved, but 
rather those who arrogate to them- 
selves the power and privilege to speak 
and act for the community. When the 
university gives in to pressure from 
what it piously calls “the community’, 
it is usually giving in to relatively 
small and _ well-organized pressure 
groups which it takes as representative 
of “the community”. In the case of 
segregation, it has been established 
that frequently a large majority of 
citizens have accepted a policy of in- 
tegration until a small group of segre- 
gationists either stir up emotion among 
them and terrorize them, or else suc- 
ceed by violence and threats and 
propaganda in convincing the authori- 
ties that they represent “the public”. 
It is also known that Southern commu- 
nities have responded positively to 
leadership in the problem of integra- 
tion. If knowledge of the truth in basic 
human questions entails an obligation 


to communicate that truth to people 
so that they may act accordingly, then 
the ethical course for the university to 
pursue on the integration question is 
to lead the community, with intelli- 
gence and courage, in living by the 
principles given to us by our sciences 
and our ethics of democracy. That 
means simply an extension and a de- 
velopment of the ties which already 
bind the university to the community 
and to its best interests. If we may be- 
lieve a recent Gallup poll, which re- 
ported that 45% of the Southerners 
interviewed would not favor segrega- 
tion if they lived in the North, then 
we may infer that most people would 
welcome leadership from the universi- 
ties in the reinforcement of an attitude 
that needs assurance, enlightenment, 
and practical guidance. Professor Jen- 
kins himself asserts: 


A university is supposed to be a place 
where passions are purged of preju- 
dice, and emerge as thoughtful emo- 
tions and intentions. One of its most 
significant functions is to educate 
public opinion, to draw it toward 
what honest inquiry indicates as the 
best policy. 


But presumably he feels that this noble 
ideal is irreconcilable with the nature 
of the procedures whereby truth is ob- 
tained, and with the nature of Southern 
communities. So the Southern univer- 
sity must follow rather than lead, and 
it must in quiet pride withdraw from 
the maelstrom, dreaming of a would-be 
magnificence and glory under its fad- 
ing white columns and ancient mag- 
nolias. 


Every community is a mixture of 
backward and forward-looking ele- 
ments. The good university is one 
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whose members understand the differ- 
ence between “backward” and “for- 
ward” and who in living relations es- 
tablish over the years an alliance with 
the forward-looking elements. Hence 
when problems arise, as they always 
will, the university may help the com- 
munity and itself to deal with them 
constructively by calling upon the re- 
sources of the progressive elements and 
enlisting their support. If the univer- 
sity fails to make this basic moral 
choice, it will indeed list and founder 
when the storms of controversy beat 
about it. It will have no alternative 
but to go under or to withdraw into 
the relative safety of a stagnant har- 
bor. But if it finds the channel of 
progress in the community, and stays 
there, it will, still balanced, move 
ahead, securely and freely, in the 
stream of culture. 


II 


Professor Jenkins writes: 
The influence of a university rests on 
the authority of reason; and _ this 
makes small appeal to violent emo- 
tions and militant prejudices . 
Universities are magnificently 
equipped to discover the truth and 
make it available to individuals that 
have been prepared to appreciate it. 
But they are extremely ill equipped 
to mobilize and direct popular senti- 
ment. The subtlety and caution, the 
detachment and balance, that are 
necessary to the first task disarms 
them for the second. 

The first thing to notice about this 
statement is the esoteric and snobbish 
view which it takes of education. 
Truth can be discovered within the 
walls of the university; but it cannot 
be communicated and made usable out- 


side those walls save for those whose 
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minds have been properly prepared— 
presumably by a university education, 
The assumption here is that only 
scholars of ‘detachment and balance” 
can know the truth; that common 
people are too attached and unbal- 
anced, too committed to values and 
biased by them, to possess the truth; 
that commitment and truth are separ- 
able; and that truth is somehow con- 
veyed, like a vitamin capsule, from 
the doctors of learning to the poor sick 
patients of the public who must be con- 
vinced it is good medicine. But these 
assumptions are Truth 
emerges in the clash of living process 
with some obstacle to its fulfillment; 
true ideas are meaningful and relevant 
only as they are ultimately relevant to 
the satisfying of some living need. But 
the view that isolates truth from living 
process remains at a loss to explain 
how human life has gone on for a 
million years; for universities are fair- 


wrong! 


ly recent inventions. This view divides 
the learned few from the many, the 
school from the community, and, worst 
of all, reason from emotion and ac- 
tivity. 


If Southern communities are as_ be- 
nighted as Professor Jenkins intimates, 
and if those same universities of which 
he speaks have through the years edu- 
cated the leaders in those communities, 
then we must question whether they 
are so “magnificently equipped to dis- 
cover the truth’; whether they have 
effectively made their “truth”, es- 
pecially the truth pertaining to social 
questions, “available to minds that have 
been prepared to appreciate it’; and 
whether they have adequately prepared 
such minds. Perhaps Southern univer- 


sities have labored like a mountain; but 
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in Professor Jenkins’ view they seem 
to have brought forth mice and not 
men. Yet this is no surprise to our 
author; for he detects a deep and na- 
tive dualism between detached and 
esoteric reason and passionate, popu- 
lar action. Is this the ethical truth 
that makes men free? Is this the scien- 
tific truth which, in Bacon’s vision, 
would be used for “the relief of man’s 
estate’? Is this that truth which, in 
a distinctively American perspective, 
can be trusted only as it gets itself 
accepted in the marketplace of ideas? 
Is this the truth that is known by its 


fruits? 


No—if we may believe Professor 
Jenkins. Truth is a fragile and rare 
blossom, carefully tended in the hot- 
houses of the university, unfit for the 
rough weathers of rabble and bar, of 
fish-fry and revival, of cotton row and 
whirring mill. This dualism of fact 
and sentiment, of truth and propagan- 
da, derives from the dualism just ex- 
amined—the dualism of university and 
community. But it does not exist in 
fact, and indeed it should not. Profes- 
sor Jenkins tacitly admits it does not 
exist when he speaks of the “expedi- 
ence” that universities must practice 
toward their communities in order to 
exist. The quality and scope of the 
research and teaching at the universi- 
ties are determined directly by the ad- 
ministrators and trustees, and indirect- 
ly by those persons and groups who 
exert their force and values upon them. 
The question, therefore, is not whether 
the university shall be influenced by 
the community; the question is whether 
the university will be responsive to the 
greatest good of the total community, 
or will be excessively swayed by the 


special interests of a few, who may be 
particularly vocal, virulent, powerful, 
militant, or violent. 


Again, as already pointed out, a 
good teacher will test his teachings by 
their utility and not merely their in- 
ternal consistency or esthetic value. 
He will observe how they affect his 
students and, in turn, the community. 
Researchers in the university will con- 
tinuously test their findings in fields, 
laboratories, industry, agriculture, 
business, commerce, and other areas 
of the community, and will be engaged 
in an implicit persuasion in doing so. 
“Demonstration” is a final act in both 
science and rational, democratic per- 
suasion; for the final appeal in both 
cases is to the practical observation 
and judgment of the customer and citi- 
zen. Charles Peirce formulated the 
principle that the whole meaning of an 
idea consists in its conceivable practi- 
cal consequences. Moreover, the whole 
truth of an idea cannot be determined 
until (at least) the predicted conse- 
quences are stated and are then, by ap- 
propriate action, observed to occur or 
not occur, Further, to be acceptable a 
given proposition, alleged to be true 
(as hypothesis), must facilitate the 
resolution of a problematic situation; 
and it must serve the greatest good of 


the people in the long run. 


As for the disjuction between cold 
reason and hot emotion, educational 
theory and practice show that the pur- 
suit of truth as divorced from the emo- 
tional issues of human life is indeed a 
“feeble and cloistered virtue” that 
chokes initiative and stifles healthy 
growth. People seize upon ideas and 
put them to the test of action when 
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they sense the relevance of those ideas 
to some ongoing existential concern 
and to the resolution of some obstruc- 
tion in their pursuit of what is con- 
sidered good. Many Southerners feel 
the issue of integration to be important, 
and, as judged by the testimony of 
Southern churches, are genuinely seek- 
ing answers. This is the great oppor- 
tunity of the schools; but they will 
muff it and lose it so long as they per- 
sist in the ancient and ineffectual dual- 
ism of reason and emotion, fact and 
value, thought and action, and school 
and community. 


To assume that universities can 
somehow discover some truth in isola- 
tion and are then impotent to persuade 
the community to it is to hold in low 
estimate the attractiveness of truth and 
the capacity of people to respond to 
it. It also relieves the university of 
the responsibility for its findings. In 
the past 12 years atomic scientists have 
discovered just the opposite: that the 
truths of physics, unearthed in special 
laboratories, can be of great interest to 
people, where they can be demonstrated 
to affect the lives of people; that the 
truths of physics cannot be isolated 
from the truths concerning their social 
consequences (i.e., moral truths); that 
such truths can be dramatized with 
power; and that people can be per- 
suaded of certain political opinions and 
induced to certain political actions as 
a result of their understanding of 
physical truths and associated moral 
truths. 


Semantically, it is usually very dif- 
ficult to separate sharply the informa- 
tive function of language from the 
evocative or persuasive. Further, there 
is the deeper, ethical issue. of whether 


a university which claims to have dis- 
covered truths in matters profoundly 
affecting human life and destiny does 
not have an obligation to inform and 
persuade. If nuclear explosions in- 
crease cancer and leukemia; if exces- 
sive smoking causes lung cancer; if 
segregation injures the personality of 
those segregated: should not these 
truths, discovered by the university, be 
presented to the community of men? 
And if cancer and segregation are evil, 
destructive of human life, should not 
truths concerning them be presented 
with all the power at the command of 
the university, so as ‘“‘to mobilize and 
direct popular sentiment”? Not to do 
so is to be derelict and indifferent, 
leaving the community prey to all kinds 
of purveyors of untruths and mislead- 
ing propaganda. 


As for whether reason “makes small 
appeal to violent emotions and militant 
prejudices”, few would deny that a 
philosophical discourse in a milling 
crowd of a White Citizens Council 
would be heard, or, if heard, under- 
stood, or, if understood, tolerated. But 
unless we believe that reason can con- 
trol and direct impulses and emotions 
in the right direction, and can eradicate 
prejudice, then we should consistently 
abrogate our faith and hope in the 
whole academic enterprise. To despair 
of the uses of reason in times like the 
present is to forget the successes of 
reason throughout human history, and 
indeed to overlook how the Negroes 
themselves, despised and persecuted, 
have, in places like Montgomery and 
Tallahassee, transformed situations of 
prejudice and violence on the part of 
whites into situations of greater order- 
liness, peace, and equality. 
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The assumption that reason and 
emotion can and ought to be separated 
reflects a peculiarly autocratic view of 
society. That view is that an elite of 
intellectuals constitute the brains of a 
community, while its body is composed 
of that great beast called the people. 
Such a view easily adapts itself to the 
purposes of politicians and dictators; 
for it permits them to divide and rule 
the people. For if one divides the 
specialists in the universities from the 
people at large, one may then use the 
findings of the specialists to manipulate 
the thoughts, feelings, and actions of 
the great masses. Ad-men, “engineers of 
human consent’, lobbyists, “the hidden 
persuaders”, have all in our day become 
adept at this art of mass hypnosis— 
partly because the academic community 
in America, as in Nazi Germany, has 
given in to the erroneous notion that 
it must keep free of passion and popu- 
lace. This view lends itself to an undue 
adulation of reason for its own sake, 
and a scorn for “practical politics” and 
“the great unwashed”. How different 
in this regard are the modern white- 
collared professor and the white- 
coated scientist from their ancient 
counterpart, the white-robed monk? 
What John Dewey said of the saints 
was intended also for the scholars: 
“While saints pray, burly sinners run 
the world.” 


The analogy that pictures scholars 
as brains and people as passions is as 
false now as it was in Plato's time. 
Each person is a compound of reason 
and emotion. The aim of education and 
of human living should be to coordi- 
nate reason and emotion in each per- 
son in such a way that all men can ful- 
fill their capacities for healthy growth. 


When a person is healthily growing, 
his reasoning and emotional powers 
reinforce and vivify one another. They 
grow in integration. Healthy emotion 
initiates, sensitizes, releases, and 
guides the use of reason; and reason 
differentiates and integrates emotional 
response, and thereby controls and en- 
hances it. This dynamic integration 
of emotion and reason can be found in 
great scientists no less than in great 
artists, religious figures, and political 


reformers. 


Our prime educational and social 
problem is that we have permitted per- 
sons to become divided, reason to be- 
come empty and sterile, and emotion 
to grow superficial and blind. The 
very conditions of our social order 
which produce this division and an ab- 
stract and unhealthy view of reason, 
also make it difficult for men to change 
those conditions. But this vicious circle 
can be broken: education can help per- 
sons to develop integration between 
their reason and emotion, and use that 
integration to transform the broken- 
ness in the persons and institutions of 
society. This process entails the de- 
velopment of an organic and mutually 
creative relation between school and 
society. 


IIT 


Professor Jenkins confronts us with 
a third dualism, that between the eth- 
ics of institutions and the ethics of in- 
dividuals. 


Universities are institutions. . 

Now, the morality of institutions 
differs from that of individuals in 
several notable respects, and es- 
pecially in this, that institutions 
must have a high regard for expe- 
dience. Institutions must always 
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keep an alert eye upon themselves, 
and they must frequently act in a 
coldly practical manner. The reason 
for this is simply that institutions 
are infinitely less expendable than 
individuals: they are, in fact, liter- 
ally indispensable . . . . So a univer- 
sity is justified, and even obligated, 
to bow to the expedient and to cul- 
tivate prudence in a manner that 
would be clearly immoral in an in- 


dividual. 


What a melancholic and coldly pessi- 


mistic view of institutions! We are 
never told why or under what conditions 
institutions are held to be superior to 
individuals, and are indispensable. This 
seems to mean, too, that society must be 
the unceasing struggle of each institu- 
tion against all; and that the institution 
of segregation and discrimination is just 
as “indispensable” as any other, for it 
“values” of a South- 
ern society built on the exploitation of 


Most of us, short of 


indeed serves the 


a slave caste. 
anarchists, would hold that educational 
institutions are, under proper condi- 
tions, indispensable to democracy; but 
that does not mean that any kind of 
institution is better than none, for in 
truth an institution that deprives mil- 
lions of Negroes and others of their 
rights to life and liberty under the 
law is evil and ought rightly to be al- 
tered or abolished. 


Institutions are valuable so far as 
they become instruments for carrying 
forward the development of individuals 
and the important values of human his- 
tory. This view is thus suggested: 


When an institution is seriously 
weakened ...it leaves a vacuum in 
which its functions go unperformed 
and its values unserved. 


Is it the function of the university to 
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find and disseminate the truth in mat- 
ters of civil rights? 
nomic justice? Physical and psychic 
health and illness? War and peace? 
Should the physical, biological, social, 


Social and eco- 


and humanistic studies concern them- 
selves with truths about the principles, 
methods, conditions, and consequences 
pertaining to the evils and the goods of 
all people? Yes; for such truths are 
needed as means to liberate the indi- 
vidual into the abundance of the good 
life. Truths not so used sink into trivi- 
ality, and die; or else they become 
tools in the hands of a few for their 
own private enjoyment or the exploit- 
ation of the many. Millions of Negro 
citizens in the South — deprived for 
their lifetimes of adequate medical care, 
health, the 
vote, and all the other rights and op- 


education, employment, 
portunities made available in greater 
measure to whites—may seriously won- 
der whether the schools and universities 
of the South are not already dead— 
the mausoleums and morgues of learn- 
ing—and whether the typical Southern 
university “leaves a vacuum in which 
its functions go unperformed and its 
values unserved.” 


May not an institution grow so un- 
productive and corrupt that it ought to 
perish or to undergo such a radical 
transformation that it is not recogniz- 
Professor 

But we 


able under its old form? 

Jenkins seems to think not. 
think there is something greater than 
dead institutions, vacuous universities, 
inert truths, and stultifying customs; 
and that is the creative advance of 
All should that, 
and when anything becomes obstruc- 
tive of that advance, it should be re- 


man. else serve 


moved or transformed in the direction 
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of such service. The final good, under 
which all institutions and men stand 
judged, is the development of man in 
his freedom—the increase in the pre- 
cision and scope of his feeling, under- 
standing, power, communication, and 
self-commitment to such increase. 


IV 


Finally, there is a dualism inherent 
in all of Professor Jenkins’ paper 
which he does not formulate but which 
lies at the root of his argument. It is 
the dualism or conflict between ideal 
and practice. The ideal is stated quite 
boldly : 


The only way professors can protect 
themselves ...and fulfill their obli- 
gation as scholars and citizens is to 
raise their voices. 


Their right to do this is not ques- 
tioned by anyone. But the possible 
consequences of the exercise of this 
right are portentous. I think we can 
ignore the purely personal conse- 
quences. Most professors who feel 
strongly on any such issue as this 
are perfectly willing to run the risk 
of official disfavor or dismissal. And 
these risks are in fact quite small. 
The university itself, and behind it 
all of the panoply of academic and 
professional organizations, would 
very certainly defend any professor 
who faced persecution for stating his 
views. Even if the worse came to 
the worst, and he were forced out, 
martyrs do not usually want for 
jobs. 


These statements seem to me an elab- 
orate tissue of illusions, when the black 
and the blunt facts are confronted. Let 
us take the statements one by one. 

It is true that the professor can pro- 
tect himself against the abuse of mis- 
representation “by irresponsible par- 


ties” by raising his voice. But as Pro- 
fessor Jenkins observes, 
he finds that in doing so he runs the 
risk of alienating the people, weak- 
ening the effectiveness of his uni- 
versity, and damaging the cause he 
seeks to serve. 


Professor Jenkins does not explain 
why the “only” way to clarify misun- 
derstanding with the public is to raise 
one’s voice. It is a typically academic 
illusion that issues may be resolved by 
words and words alone. In general, 
men are naturally pragmatists, and 
judge others by the observable and 
emotional impact which their actions 
make. Elementary semantics reveals 
this; and anyone experienced in civic 
affairs takes it as an axiom that the 
final meaning of words lies in actions 
and the trustworthiness of a man may 
be found most reliably in his behavior. 
Idealists who complain of being “mis- 
understood” by the people should take 
a leaf from the notebook of the effec- 
tive (though often unscrupulous) poli- 
tician: he cannot easily be alienated 
from the people because he works 
among them and is known by his works. 
And in that living association he ab- 
sorbs some of their wisdom. Accord- 
ingly, the way for professors to “ful- 
fill their obligation as scholars and citi- 
zens’ is to become citizens in action, 
and to enroll themselves in the school 
of community experience. Then the 
melancholia that arises from being 
cloistered and cut off from the stream 
of human history would give way to 
the contagion of faith and hope that 
lie deep within the progressive people 
in every community. 


The right of the professors to raise 
their voices, says Professor Jenkins, 
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Where 
has the Professor been for the last dec- 


“is not questioned by anyone”. 


ade? The right of professors to raise 
their voices on not only integration but 
on any controversial issue—peace, civil 
rights, capitalism—is indeed challenged 
by a great many. The Eastlands and 
the Talmadges question that right, the 
state legislatures question it, the White 
Citizens Councils question it, a good 
many trustees question it, the American 
Legions question it, and even a fair 
number of professors question it where 
the speaker is suspected of being a 
“communist” or a “subversive” or “too 
left-wing’’, or is deemed to be speaking 
“outside the field of his competence”. 


with 
sublime optimism—as if to whistle in 
the darkness of the Deep South. “I 
think”, he says, “we can ignore the 
purely personal consequences.” How 
fortunate for him! But those who have 
actually suffered the “purely personal” 
and painful consequences for raising 


Professor Jenkins overflows 


their voices against segregation or tak- 
ing a hand to correct it may, we trust, 
be granted the special privilege of ex- 
pressing some sense of concern over 
injustice, done not just to themselves 
but to millions. And they may be per- 
haps pardoned if they express a “pure- 
ly personal” response to the penalties 
visited upon them—penalties which 
every Southern professor knows threat- 
ens him if he dares to do his honest 
duty: refusals of raises and promotions, 
ostracism in the academic community, 
suspicion in the community among 
some groups, blacklisting in other jobs, 
firing, loss of income, destruction of 
property, debts, etc.—who can name 
all the consequences, all the penalties, 
all the sufferings, all that is “purely 
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personal” but so deeply social in origin 
and import? Surely not Professor Jen- 
kins! For by his counsel and policy of 
expediency he has spared himself those 
tribulations. Indeed, he feels above the 
dangers; they are hardly worth having. 


Most professors who feel strongly 
on any such issue as this are per- 
fectly willing to run the risk of off- 
cial disfavor or dismissal. And these 
risks are in fact quite small. 


Perhaps those who feel strongly are 
ready to act accordingly. But Profes- 
sor Jenkins leaves the impression that 
large numbers feel strongly but that 
feeling strongly does not matter any- 
way because the “risks are in fact 
quite small”. But those who never suf- 
fered the penalties and persecutions of 
a minority are, as John Stuart Mill 
pointed out, apt to minimize such penal- 
ties and to speak lightly of them. The 
truth is that “most professors’, whether 
they “feel strongly” or not, seem to 
prefer not to run the risks of official 
disfavor or dismissal; they have enough 
sense and dim cunning to know that in 
fact the risks are not “quite small”. To 
pooh-pooh contemptuously the suffer- 
ings of righteous and courageous people 
is ordinarily nothing but a thin rational- 
ization for plain selfishness and coward- 


ice. 


But Professor Jenkins’ confidence is 
irrepressible: he assures us that any 
professor persecuted for stating his 
views would “very certainly” be de- 
fended by not just one group but by 
“all of the panoply of academic and 
professional organizations”. This 
makes a chivalrous picture; it conjures 
up images of phalanxes and armies in 
a holy crusade; but the reality is a 
quixotic let-down. In most instances, 
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the controversial professor, deserted by 
all but a few of his colleagues, and de- 
nounced by many for his unwisdom, 
must fight his battle more or less alone 
against intrenched bigotry, profession- 
al and public inertia, and the hostility 
of the press. 


Persecution takes myriad forms, 
ranging from onerous conditions of 
work (such as the increase of teaching 
“load” —or “‘speed-up”’) to blacklisting 
in the profession. Most of these forms 
of persecution are indirect, subtle, and 
insidious; and professional organiza- 
tions, even if they wanted to, would 
under current conditions be cautious 
and hard put in making their protests 
against such persecutions stick with 
effectiveness. So they would be reluc- 
tant and have been reluctant to enter 
upon any cases save those relatively 
few involving firing for causes other 
than “proved incompetence”. If pro- 
gressives in the teaching profession 
could muster that “panoply” of sup- 
port which Professor Jenkins speaks, 
then honesty and truth might be up- 
held and the fear which he expresses 
be allayed: public opinion might be en- 
lightened, state legislatures educated, 
and the honor of the university sus- 
tained. But such a panoply of support 
does not exist, and academic free- 
dom suffers, along with the many other 
values which depend upon its unin- 
hibited and wide exercise. 


Finally, the optimism of Professor 
Jenkins rises to a high climax: 
Even if worse came to the worst, 


and he were forced out, martyrs do 
not usually want for jobs. 


To make sense of this, I must interpret 
Professor Jenkins to mean either (1) 


that martyrs do not usually want for 
jobs because they go on acting as 
martyrs, which is their main job, or 
(2) that martyrs do not usually want 
for jobs because they are incapacitated 
or meet with sudden death. For Pro- 
fessor Jenkins lives in Alabama, and 
he surely cannot have escaped reading 
about how the blood of many martyrs 
now stains lily-white Southern pave- 
ments—martyrs who now lie in early 
graves, with their assailants still at 
large. He must also have read that 
martyrdom lives by death, for when 
one martyr falls down in a righteous 
cause two spring up in his place; and 
it is in this way, and not by the chas- 
tity of detachment and the calculation 
of prudence, that truth, beauty and 
goodness, the ancient and adored trin- 
ity of philosophy and of the university, 
are made incarnate in human life and 
history. 


Facing many years ago the institu- 
tion of slavery, Abraham Lincoln drew 
upon an ancient source for guidance: 
“A house divided against itself cannot 
stand.” This is a pervasive truth. A 
person divided against himself—reason 
against emotion, ideals against prac- 
tice—cannot stand. A society divided 
against itself—class against class, race 
against race, school against commu- 
nity—cannot stand. Integration is the 
law of life, and growth in integration 
is the law of advance. Men mature 
and societies progress when they dis- 
cern and provide those conditions that 
conduce to this way of living—when 
together they continuously feel, reason 
about, and struggle with the things 
that divide and destroy the growth of 


mutual understanding, fellow-feeling, 
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and cooperation among men and groups 
of men. 


The sense of fulfillment, strength, 
and gratitude which such a way of life 
engenders brings with it also a feeling 
of obligation and commitment—com- 
mitment to the process of growing 
truth that embodies itself in forms of 
justice, cooperation, and love, and that 
makes men free. As men develop that 
commitment they remain discontent 
when reason is abstracted from emo- 
tional concern, when purpose and vi- 
sion cannot be translated into action, 
when action is isolated from the cre- 
ative transformation of institutions, 
when the resources of the schools are 
segregated from the crying needs of 


human beings, and when man is pitted 
against man. To feel such a faith is 
to feel the suffering and injustice of all 
as one’s own, and to act on the prin- 
ciple that no man is an island entire: 
unto himself. 


The answer to the “moral dilemma” 
of principled men caught in unprin- 
cipled schools and communities is this: 
desegregate the compartments of your 
thought, and so reconstruct your ac- 
tion; act with integrity, and your 
thought will reflect that quality. In 
this way integrity will arise in the- 
heart of man, and integration in the 
relations of man to man. Nowadays 
suffering is the price of integrity; but 
progress has always been its reward. 
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Negro Teachers in Predominantly White Colleges 


James ALLEN Moss 


Union College, Schenectady, New York 


INTRODUCTION 


The development of college teach- 
ing among Negroes has very recently 
become the subject of intensive so- 
ciological inquiry. The Negro aca- 
demic man within the Negro college 
has been treated in a definitive study 
by Daniel Thompson.’ The study out 
of which this paper developed focussed 
upon the utilization’ of Negro teachers 
in predominantly white colleges in New 
York States These two studies draw 
upon and complement previous re- 
search about the academic man in 
America, particularly the comprehen- 
sive, though dated study authored by 
Logan Wilson.‘ 


1Daniel Thompson, “The Teacher in the 
Negro College: A Sociological Analysis” 
(Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Dept. of 
Sociology, Columbia University), 1956. 

“Throughout the study the term "integra- 
tion” is frequently adopted to refer to the 
introduction of Negro teachers into pre- 
dominantly white colleges both within and 
outside of New York State. Since the 
term integration, in its current usage, is 
also associated with the conscious move- 
ment of Negroes and other minority groups 
from racially segregated to non-segregated 
situations in our society, it perhaps, should 
be emphasized that the term as adopted in 
this study carries no such limited connota- 
tion. Rather, it is used synonomously with 
the term “utilization” and involves a con- 
sideration of all of the major factors gov- 
erning the employment of Negro teachers 
in white colleges, of which racial discrim- 
ination may be only one. 

*James Allen Moss, “Utilization of Negro 
Teachers in the Colleges of New York 
State” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
i 9 of Sociology, Columbia University), 





‘Logan Wilson, The Academic Man. New 
York: Oxford Press, 1942, pp. 248. 


Today not more than 200 Negro 
teachers are employed in continuing 
capacities in predominantly white col- 
leges in this country. The historical 
background of this segment of Negro 
college teachers, their social origins, 
the scope and quality of their train- 
ing, their attitudes toward teaching 
in non-segregated colleges and some 
assessment of the pace of change in 
utilizing Negro teachers in white col- 
leges constitute the major emphases 


of this paper. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


Material for this paper is drawn 
primarily from two sources: historical 
material published on the college 
trained Negro and his changing status 
in America and four (4) interviews 
conducted with men whose careers rep- 
resent distinct points of transition in 
the advancement of Negroes in the 
college teaching profession. These 
interviews were tape recorded by the 
writer and extended over a period of 
approximately two hours. The limited 
space and scope of this paper do not 
permit as complete a summary of these 
interviews as they deserve. Collective- 
ly they illuminate the close identifica- 
tion between education and leadership 
within the Negro community, and some 
of the more manifest and subtle stres- 
ses associated with the changing roles 
of the Negro college teacher in Amer- 
ica. Brief biographical sketches are 
presented of Doctors W. E. B. Du 
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Bois, E. Franklin Frazier, Kenneth 
Clark and John Hope Franklin. These 
sketches are followed by factual data 
which give broader scope and clarity 
to the period in which each of these 
men entered the college teaching pro- 
fession. 

The hypotheses that provide the ma- 
jor framework for this investigation 
suggest: 

(1) four distinct historical periods 
can be delineated in the move- 
ment of Negroes into integrated 
college teaching; 
a.the period prior to 1900 

when, in a few exceptional 
instances, Negroes taught on 
the faculties of integrated 
colleges in both the North 
and the South, 
b. the period (1900-40) in 
which Negroes were being 
admitted in increasing num- 
bers to teaching posts in Ne- 
gro colleges and to some ad- 
ministrative positions in these 
same colleges, but, in the 
main, excluded from _teach- 
ing in predominantly white 
colleges, 
ce. the period (1940-46) when a 
few Negroes were being ac- 
cepted on an experimental 
basis into the faculties of 
some selected white colleges, 
d. the present situation is one 
of fuller integration of Ne- 
groes into permanent posi- 
tions in non-segregated insti- 
tutions, but this appears to 
be accompanied by almost 
total exclusion from any sig- 
nificant administrative posts. 


(2) that the emergence of Negroes 
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into college teaching during 
each period of transition had to 
await the “giving up” of posi- 
tions held, up to that time, by 
whites, and/or the expansion of 
teaching opportunities for qual- 
ified Negroes in white colleges; 
(3) the rate at which Negroes are 
being integrated into white col- 
leges may suggest that, by and 
large, the academic community 
sees apparently resistive atti- 
tudes towards integration as 
more determinative in the utili- 
zation of Negro teachers in 
white colleges than available, 
objective, experimental data 
drawn from colleges with inte- 


gration experiences. 


The development of college teaching 
as a profession among Negroes is pos- 
ed in a time and space perspective 
through the career lines of four dis- 
tinguished Negro educators, Dr. W. E. 
B. Du Bois, Dr. E. Franklin Frazier, 
Dr. Kenneth Clark and Dr. John Hope 
Franklin. 


Preriop Prior to 1900: Exceptions 
The career of Dr. Du Bois’ spans 


‘Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois was born in 
Great Barrington, Massachusetts, a city of 
about 100 inhabitants in 1868. Son of Albert 
and Mary Burghardt Du Bois. Educated 
in the public schools of Great Barrington, 
Fisk University, Harvard University and 
the University of Berlin. Held teaching 
positions at Wilberforce University, the 
University of Pennsylvania and Atlanta 
University. 
Movement, forerunner of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
Peoples. Editor of the Crisis and head of 
the department for special research (NA- 
ACP). Vice Chairman of the Council on 
African Affairs. Recipient of the Interna- 
tional Peace Prize. Fellow of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Author: Suppression of the Slave 


Trade, The Philadelphia Negro, The Souls 


A founder of the Niagara - 
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the entire period of Negro teacher 
integration at the college level. A 
college graduate among Negroes was 
still a rarity in the early 1900’s. Only 
2,300 had received such training up 
to this time.” Also, Dr. Du Bois was 
one of the even smaller number to re- 
ceive the Ph.D. degree. The first doc- 
torate held by a Negro had been earn- 
ed some twenty years earlier by Ed- 
ward Alexander Bouchet in physics.’ 


College teaching positions for Ne- 
groes were confined, for the most part, 
to the land-grant colleges, whose fac- 
ulty and quality of instruction were 
inferior to that found in the privately 
supported institutions. As far as can 
be determined, only two Negroes other 
than Dr. Du Bois held teaching assign- 
ments in predominantly white colleges 
prior to 1900. Charles Reason served 
on the faculty of New York Central 
College in the 1830's,’ and Professor 
R. T. Greener taught at the University 
of South Carolina for a four year 
period between 1873-1877." Attention 
is drawn to a statement made by Dr. 
Du Bois to the effect that if teaching 
opportunities had been more extensive 
for Negroes at the turn of the cen- 


of Black Folk, Dusk of Dawn, Color and 
Democracy and In The Battle for Peace, 
among others. 

°‘W. E. B. Du Bois, The College-Bred 
Negro, Atlanta: (Atlanta University Pub- 
lications No. 15, Ga., 1910), p. 104. 

"Harry W. Greene, Holders of Doctorates 
Among American Negroes, 1876-1943, Bos- 
ton. (Meador Publishing Co., 1946, p. 140. 
(Dr. Bouchet’s degree was awarded by Yale 
University in 1876. He was also the first 
Negro to be elected to membership in Phi 
Beta Kappa.] 

5Charles Johnson, The Negro Graduate. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1938, p. 305. 

‘William J. Simmons, Men of Mark. G. 
~—™ and Co., Cleveland; 1887. pp. 


tury in both white and Negro colleges, 
few could have qualified. He goes on 
to add, however, that “there were a 
great many Negroes, who if they 
knew there was going to be a chance 
of that sort, would have prepared for 
it.” 
Preriop Between 1900-1940: 
ExcLusion 


Dr. Frazier” entered college teach- 
ing at the height of expansion of the 


Negro college. During his career the 


number of Negro colleges increased 
from forty-three (43) in 1900 to over 
one hundred in 1947. Also, the num- 
ber of graduates reached a new peak. 
More Negroes graduated from colleges 
between 1926 and 1936 than had at- 
tained this level of education for the 
one hundred year period prior to 1926.” 
The Negro college graduate during 
this period was southern born, edu- 
cated for the most part in Negro col- 
leges, with graduate work completed 


“Dr. E. Franklin Frazier was born in 
Baltimore, Maryland, September 24, 1894. 
Son of James Edward and Mary Clark 
Frazier. Educated in the public schools of 
Baltimore, Howard University, Clark Uni- 
versity (Mass.) and the University of Chic- 
ago. Held teaching positions at Tuskegee 
Institute, St. Paul’s Normal and Industrial 
School, Morehouse College, Sarah Law- 
rence College, New York School of Social 
Work. Presently professor and head of the 
Department of Sociology, Howard Univer- 
sity. Past president, District of Columbia 
Sociological Society and president of the 
International Society for the Scientific 
Study of Race Relations. Past president, 
American Sociological Society and Eastern 
Sociological Society. Author: The Negro 
Family in Chicago, The Free Negro Family, 
The Negro Family in the United States, Ne- 
gro Youth at the Crossways, The Negro in 
the United States, Race and Culture Con- 
tacts. in the Modern World, The Black 


Bourgeotste, among others. 
“Johnson, p. 10. 
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in white, Northern institutions.” One- 
third of them were women, more of 
them were single than were married, 
with the number of women exceeding 
the men in this latter category. More 
of this generation came from parents 
with high school and college education 
than did their predecessors.” Finally, 
a pronounced concentration in the min- 
istry among Negroes seemed, during 
this period, to give way to growing in- 


. . * 4 
terest in teaching as a profession. 


From a few Negro college teachers 
in 1900 the number had risen to over 
200 in 1938." Also, the administration 
of these colleges began to change from 
the hands of whites to Negroes. Twen- 
ty-one (21) colleges were reported as 
having Negro presidents in 1938." Pro- 
fessor Frazier commented on_ this 
change as follows: 


The schools that were set up by 
the Freedmen’s Bureau and mission- 
ary societies in the North, had white 
presidents, and in the beginning, all 
the teaching personnel was white. 
Qualified Negroes were gradually 
added to the faculties of these in- 
stitutions, and much more slowly 
Negroes have been elected to the 
presidencies of the schools.” 
Whites of the calibre of the former 

missionary teachers no longer wanted 
to go South to teach Negroes. At the 
same time, Negroes began to press 
their claims for teaching and admin- 
istrative positions in the Negro col- 
leges even at the expense of “the best 


2 Ibid. 

* Ibid., pp. 67 ;90. 

* Ibid., pp. 126ff. 

%® Tbid., p. 100. 

%* Ibid. 

"KE. Franklin Frazier, The Negro in the 
United States. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1949. p. 478. 


prepared and most sincere northern 
whites who might be interested.” 


Negro administrators who succeeded 
the white heads of Negro colleges have 
carried over a tradition of paternal- 
ism and, deriving their power from 
appointments by whites, continue to 
display an autocratic and dictatorial 
attitude towards their subordinates. 
The delegation of some of this power 
to others in the administrative ranks 
has tended towards concentrating in 
the administrative group an import- 
ance second only to that of the presi- 
dent.” 


The confusion in the role and func- 
tion of the Negro college in higher 
education received the following com- 
ment from a white former president 
of one of these institutions: ‘Without 
the segregated college, the Negro is 
sunk and with it he sinks.’” 

While the Negro college, largely 
controlled by the dominant white 
group, has been “‘an important agency 
in maintaining the subordination of 
the Negro”, it has, at the same time, 
provided the major opportunity for 
Negro training and employment where 
such opportunities have been denied 
them elsewhere.” Up to 1938 less 
than a half dozen Negroes had ever 
held regular staff appointments in 
mixed colleges. “ In commenting upon 
the restricting of Negroes to teaching 
in segregated colleges, most often 
under trying conditions, Frazier 


$T bid. 

"bid. 

Buell Gallagher, American Caste and the 
Negro College, New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. p. 15. 

*Frazier, pp. 479; 491. 

=Gallagher, p. 150. 
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writes: “It has been difficult for Ne- 
gro college teachers to escape from 
such a situation because they could 
not find employment elsewhere.’” By 
this time (1986) 153 Negroes had been 
awarded doctoral degrees by approxi- 
mately thirty-three (33) American and 
European institutions, with at least 
ten (10) of these degrees awarded to 
women.” 
Periop BETWEEN 1940-1946: 
EXPERIMENTATION 

By the time that Kenneth Clark” 
had received his Ph.D. from Columbia 
University (1940) at least 380 doctor- 
ates had been conferred upon Negroes 
by fifty-seven (57) American univer- 
sities. Forty-eight (48) of these de- 
grees had been conferred upon wom- 
en.” Dr. Allison Davis had achieved 
the signal distinction of being “the 
first Negro faculty member to serve 
with full status in any northern univer- 
sity”.” Within the next five year pe- 
riod the number of Negro teachers in 
white colleges increased to twenty-six 
(26)." From Professor Clark’s inter- 


*Frazier, p. 479. 

*Tohnson, p. 11. 

*Dr. Kenneth B. Clark was born in the 
Panama Canal Zone, July 24, 1914. Son of 
Arthur and Miriam Clark. Educated at 
Howard University and Columbia Univer- 
sity. Held teaching positions at Howard 
University, Hampton Institute, Queens Col- 
lege and the College of the City of New 
York. Research Associate Carnegie-Myrdal 
Study, Associate Director, Northside Cen- 
ter for Child Development, member, Fact- 
Finding Staff, Mid-Century White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, social 
science consultant to the NAACP during 
preparation of the brief presented to the 
Supreme Court, resulting in the May 17th, 
1954 Decision on the public schools. Author : 
Desegreaation: An Appraisal of the Evt- 
dence, Prejudice and Your Child, among 
others. 

Greene, p. 140. 

"Fred Wale, “Chosen for Ability’, At- 
lantic Monthly, (July, 1947), p. 82. 

“Frazier, p. 489. 


view it might be inferred that there 
was a beginning ferment among young 
Negro graduates around the question 
of their employment in white colleges. 
Part of this ferment might be attrib- 
uted to the fact of their early educa- 
tion in the North and their discontent 
with the standards and administrative 
policies of the Negro colleges in the 
South. While there was a feeling of 
responsibility for helping members of 
his race, this interest and identification 
began to exhibit less and less of a hold- 
ing power on the Negro teacher as far 
as the Negro college was concerned. 
Yet, bargaining power with regard to 
his financial and professional status in 
the white college was to be far less 
than he could exercise in the Negro 
college. Once in, however, his satis- 
factions and discontents were to be as 
much a reflection of those commonly 
shared by his white colleagues as any 
attributable to race. 


Coming in at the lowest level in the 
academic hierarchy, adjustments and 
accommodations to the social system of 
the white college required that the Ne- 
gro teacher give prior consideration to 
the smooth functioning of the academic 
social system over any commitments re- 
lated to or identified with his racial sta- 
tus. 


In referring to the Negro college 
teacher and integration at the begin- 
ning of the present period, Fred Wale 
had this to say: ‘Whenever the Negro 
college graduate is referred to as a 
teacher, it is understood that it is as a 
teacher of other Negroes within the Ne- 


gro college’. 





Wale, p. 82. 
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TABLE I 
NuMBER 2F DocTorRATES AWARDED TO NEGROES 1947-51 anp TotaL Doctorates, 1948-55 





Number of Ph.D* 


Degrees Awarded to 


Awarding Institutions 


Total Doctoral + 
Degrees Conferred 
(1948-1955) 


Negroes 
(1947-1951) 





Ohio State University 
University of Chicago 
New York University 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 
Harvard University 
University of Iowa 
Cornell University 
University of Wisconsin 
University of Michigan 
Columbia University 





Total 11 


33 1848 
24 2092 
12 1690 
11 984 
10 711 
9 2504 
9 1204 
8 1962 
7 2532 
7 1731 
6 3934 
136 21,192 





*Negro Yearbook (New York: W. H. Wise, 1952), 11th Edition, pp. 360-361. 


+ American Universities and Colleges, 7th Edition, 1956, p. 13. Figures are cited 
only as an indication of size of awarding institution. 


Presently, the total number of Ne- 
groes who have earned doctorates is at 
least 673, with 292 of these earned be- 
tween the period of 1944 to 1951.” 
These are the latest statistics available. 
It is probable that the total is somewhat 
larger up to the period of this investi- 
gation. 


Some indication as to the quality of 
training received by Negroes holding 
the Ph.D. degree is provided in Table 
1. This listing represents the most ac- 
curate and recent compilation on this 
subject. It is not suggested nor implied 
that the number of Ph.D. degrees 
awarded annually by the university re- 
flects the quality of the training re- 
ceived. At best it may afford a crude 
index as to the institution’s reputation 





Greene, p. 110. 


nationally and the extent and adequacy 
of its faculty and resources. It is for 
this reason alone that the number of 
degrees awarded by the eleven (11) 
schools accounting for the largest num- 
ber of doctoral degrees awarded to Ne- 
groes is included. It should be noted 
that the time intervals for the two col- 
umns overlap. It is felt, however, that 
no greater exactness and precision in 
the periods being compared is deemed 
necessary for the limited purpose in- 
tended by the inclusion of these data. 


Periop BeTwEEN 1946 To PRESENT 


At the beginning of the period cov- 
ered by John Hope Franklin’s” inter- 





™Dr. John Hope Franklin was born in 
1915 in a small village, Rentiesville, Okla- 
homa. Son of Buck Colbert and Mollie 
Parker Franklin. Educated at Fisk and 
Harvard Universities. Held teaching posi- 
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view, there were seventy-eight (78) 
Negro men and women serving on the 
faculties of forty-three (43) northern 
colleges. Only twenty-nine (29) of 
these, however, were on continuing as- 
signments. Efforts to expand the 
employment opportunities of qualified 
Negro College teachers were made by 
the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, the Rosenwald Fund, and the Gen- 
eral Education Board.” The latter 
had initiated its action in 1945 with a 
grant of $18,000 to New York Univer- 
sity to support the appointment of a 
Visiting Professor of Negro Culture 
and Education for a three (3) year 
period.“ Professor Ira DeA. Reid, 
presently chairman of the Department 
of Sociology at Haverford College, re- 
ceived the appointment.” The Rosen- 
wald Fund sought to secure important 
appointments through supplementing 
the salaries of Negro instructors for a 
stipulated period of time. This kind of 
arrangement served as the basis for 
the appointments of Allison Davis at 
the University of Chicago and of Hale 
Woodruff at New York University.” 
The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee programs consisted of lecture- 
ships extending for a week or more at 





tions at North Carolina College, St. Augus- 
tine’s College, Howard University, Univer- 
sity of California and Cambridge Univer- 
sity. Presently professor and chairman of 
the Department of History, Brooklyn Col- 
lege. Provided the historical background 
for the brief presented by the NAACP to 
the Supreme Court, resulting in the May 
17th, 1954 Decision on desegregation of the 
public schools. Author: From Slavery to 
Freedom and The Militant South, among 
others. 

“Wale, p. 83. 

“Ivan Taylor, “Negro Teachers in White 
Colleges”, School and Society, 65:370, May 
24, 1947, 

“Ibid. 

Ibid. 

**T bid, 


various northern institutions. Each 
visiting lecturer would “live on the 
campus, speak at chapel exercises, join 
in ‘bull sessions’ with the students and 
faculty, and participate in the life of 
the community”.” The cost of these 
lectureships was shared jointly by the 
institution and the American Friends 
Service Committee. 


The Rosenwald Fund, in an effort to 
reach institutions on a broader scale 
than that permitted through individual 
contacts, sent letters to over 500 col- 
lege and university presidents in thir- 
ty northern states. The letter sug- 
gested that colleges extend “democrat- 
ic practices not only throughout the 
student body, but into the ranks of 
the faculty”. Of the 510 letters sent, 
replies were received from 110 insti- 
tutions, and one-third of these were 


“bare acknowledgements”.” 


During this period some colleges 
were reported as initiating appoint- 
ments of Negro faculty members on 
their own. Vassar College appointed 
Sterling Brown, Alain Locke was ap- 
pointed to the University of Wisconsin 
and Black Mountain College appointed 
Carol Brice, Roland Hayes and Jacob 
Lawrence, to name only a few, to its 
faculty.” 


The most recent complete tabulation 
on Negroes teaching in white colleges 
showed a total of 1838 Negroes teach- 
ing in seventy-two (72) institutions. 
Since this tabulation includes all 
“those who held teaching positions 
with the responsibility for grading 
students”, it is most probable that this 





"Thid., p. 371. 
*Wale, p. 83. 
Taylor, p. 371. 
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figure includes part time instructors, 
lecturers and those on temporary as- 
signment as well as those on continuing 
This study indicated 
that Negro instructors were concentra- 


appointments. 


ted in no particular section of the 
country, nor were they concentrated in 
any single subject matter area. Pri- 
vate colleges, in most instances, em- 
ployed more Negro faculty members 
than did publicly supported institu- 
tions. Of the states reporting, New 
York the 
with thirty-five (35) Negroes teaching 
in thirteen (13) institutions. Six (6) 
of the employing institutions were pub- 


reported largest number 


lic and seven (7) were private.” 


For the period up to June, 1956, 
the most accurate estimate of Negroes 
teaching full time in the colleges in 
New York State was thirty-nine (39), 
located in fifteen (15) colleges. Seven 
(7) of these colleges were private and 
eight (8) 
The gain in Negro teachers may be 
greater than the four (4) indicated, 
since, as has been suggested, some of 
the thirty-five (35) 
ported may have been in categories 
full time. 
while there is an apparent shift in 
the number of Negroes teaching in 
private colleges to those teaching in 


were publicly supported. 


previously re- 


other than In any event, 


publicly supported institutions, the to- 
tal number of institutions employing 
Negroes has remained relatively con- 
stant over the sixteen (16) year pe- 
riod, 1940-1956. 


“R. B. Atwood, H. S. Smith, and Cath- 
erine O. Vaughn, “Negro Teachers in 
Northern Colleges and Universities,” Jour- 
nal of Negro Education 18: 559-563. Fall 
1949. 
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Negro Teacher Utilization In New 
York State” 


The foregoing data appear to sup- 
port the proposition that the integra- 
tion of the Negro college teacher into 
the non-segregated college has not pro- 
ceeded at the pace at which they have 
become prepared to hold such posi- 
tions. To be sure, a number of pos- 
sible explanations for a seeming under- 
utilization of Negro teacher manpow- 
er have been provided throughout this 
study. Professor Frazier decries the 
tendency on the part of Negroes not 
to apply for available openings: 

I don’t believe all the barriers 
are down as far as Negroes are 
concerned, but I feel it is a matter 
of the qualified person knowing of 
the opening and applying. 

Franklin alludes to the 
historically 


Professor 


image that whites have 


held of Negroes as well as the reluc- 
tance of Negroes towards applying as 
factors affecting the present number of 
Negroes on white faculties: 


I think the number of Negro 
teachers in the white colleges is dis- 
gracefully small, but understanda- 
bly so on at least two counts. One 


“Detailed taped interviews averaging one 
and a half hours each, were conducted with 
thirty (30) of a total of thirty-nine (39) 
Negro college teachers holding full-time 
teaching assignments in New York State. 
Two additional questionnaires were received 
through the mail and this investigator, while 
included in the category of those dealt 
within this study, was not considered as 
part of the sample. Therefore only six (6) 
of the thirty-nine (39) Negro college teach- 
ers employed on faculties of predominantly 
white colleges through the academic year 
1955-56, were not included in this study. 
Additional information on the Negro 
teacher was sought also through personal 
interviews conducted with the academic 
deans and the respective departmental chair- 
men of all Negro teachers in the sample. 
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is that the legacy of inequality and 
ineptitude which has come down 
about Negroes is, unfortunately, 
still a ruling consideration, even in 
the institutions of higher learning. 
For there are still large numbers of 
people who do not believe that Ne- 
groes are competent, and who have 
the greatest difficulty being con- 
vinced that they are competent. 
You have got to overcome this very 
serious reservation. Then there is 
this other very important point, 
namely, that even where the reser- 
vations are overcome, Negroes are 
sometimes not aware of it, and they 
don’t take advantage of moving in- 
to areas where they might move. 


Professor Clark points up some de- 
fects within the institutional structure 
of the white college as contributing to 
the present pace of college teacher in- 


tegration: 


Certainly the last fifteen years 
has seen an increase in the number 
of competent Negroes being accep- 
ted into northern colleges. Now 
what the pace is...I don’t know. 
My hunch is that it’s probably not 
as rapid as in the armed services, 
and I certainly don’t think it’s as 
rapid as the integration of Negroes 
in organized baseball, if you use 
quantity as an index of rapidity. I 
have a feeling that this area of col- 
lege teaching is a particularly vul- 
nerable area because it’s an area in 
which there should never have been 
the market place assumptions about 
race, this above all areas, I think 
even more so than the church... I 
don’t think it’s to any great credit 
to academic institutions that they 
have had to fall in line. I think... 
if they were really fulfilling their 
role as pioneers in society—if they 
were really fulfilling their role of 
freedom, complete academic freedom 
—they would have been... far 
ahead of other areas in society. 


When Negro college teachers in 


New York were asked to express their 
attitudes on the pace of racial integra- 
tion progress in the country twenty-five 
(25) of the thirty-two (32) respondents 
expressed the opinion that the integra- 
tion of Negroes in the country at large 
was progressing “too slowly”. The re- 
plies of the Negro teachers to the 
question as to how they felt about the 
adequacy of the number of Negro 
teachers in white colleges in New York 
State paralleled those given by Profes- 
sors DuBois, Frazier, Clark and 
Franklin. Thus, reluctance on the part 
of qualified Negroes towards applying 
for available teaching positions; reluc- 
tance on the part of whites towards 
the acceptance of Negroes as intellec- 
tual equals and apathy or inertia on 
the part of white institutions in re- 
cruiting competent Negroes appear as 
the most frequently cited factors ac- 
counting for the small number of Ne- 
groes teaching in white colleges. What 
appears to be suggested in all three 
(3) of the factors isolated is the need 
for some modification of attitudes on 
the part of Negroes, whites in the gen- 
eral society, and on the part of pre- 
dominantly white colleges, if any ap- 
preciable increase in the number of 
Negro teachers in white colleges is to 


occur. 


In comparing the number of Negro 
teachers in white colleges within New 
York State for the last fifteen year 
interval, there was a net gain of four 
(4) Negro teachers. At the same 
times, these teachers are serving on 
the faculties of four (4) more institu- 
tions in 1956 than in 1941 (18). 


When one looks at the available sup- 
ply of qualified Negro teachers, refer- 
ence is made to the fact that for the 
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period most closely approximating the 
time interval for the present study, 
1944-1951, 292 Negroes earned their 
doctorate degrees, considered as one of 
the major requirements for teaching in 
the more traditional institutions. 


Within the Negro college teacher 
population, the greatest job dissatis- 
faction is reportedly registered among 
the Negro Ph.D.’s in the Negro col- 
leges.” This appears, also, to be the 
group from which the majority of Ne- 
gro teachers in white colleges are re- 
cruited. Their job dissatisfaction, the 
quality and extent of their preparation 
and their previous teaching experien- 
ces might suggest a potential source of 
supply for teaching positions offering 
more advancement and greater job sat- 
isfaction and security. The question re- 
mains, “Does there exist a need for 
teachers with this preparation and 
background?” While this need may 
not have been constant for the ten 
(10) year period covered by this 
study, a recent article in The New 
York Times reported that college en- 
rollments for this time interval have 
almost doubled (1,494,202 in 1940 to 
2,755,000 in 1950).° It is expected to 
almost double again in the next ten 
years." Emphasizing the relationship 
between college expansion and faculty 
needs, the article stresses the fact that: 


The problem of expansion is a 
faculty problem even more than one 
of brick and mortar. There are not 
enough competent faculty members 
to meet the needs of an expanding 
college enrollment. “ 


“Thompson, p. 86. 

“The New York Times, April 28, 1957, 
p. E 11. 

4Tbid. 

*Tbid. 
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The problem of rising college en- 
rollments, necessitating expanding col- 
lege faculties, appears to have been a 
continuing problem throughout the pe- 
riod of this study and shows evidence 
of continuing to be so for another 
decade unless effective steps are taken 
to reverse the trend. 


CoNCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


While it cannot be documented that 
a gap exists between the completion of 
training and some teaching opportu- 
nity for Negroes, it is suggested that 
Negro teacher manpower, confined for 
the most part in the Negro colleges, 
may, at the present time, be under- 
utilized. 


The introduction of Negro teachers 
into white colleges seems to have fol- 
lowed a pattern of integration which 
might be descriptive of racial integra- 
tion processes in other sectors of 
American life. A few Negro teachers 
were viewed as exceptions and held 
teaching posts in white colleges before 
the turn of the century. A period of 
complete exclusion of Negro teachers 
from white colleges was to follow, and 
the concentration of all but a few Ne- 
gro college teachers in the segregated 
institutions in the South. The period 
of experimentation saw organizations, 
individuals and selected white colleges 
take steps to include Negroes on the 
faculties of white colleges. Finally, a 
concern in this period of integration 
is how to utilize most fully in the im- 
mediate period ahead, competent, qual- 
ified Negroes at the maximum level of 
their capacities. More Negro teachers 
are in non-segregated colleges in New 
York State than in any other state. 
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This seems consistent with the feeling 
that communication between Negro and 
white groups is more fluid and oppor- 
tunities for Negroes more extensive in 
New York than in many other parts 


_of the country. 


The data presented partially sup- 
port the hypothesis that there has 
been, at every historical period, a gap 
between Negroes qualified to teach in 
white colleges and positions open to 
them. Dr. DuBois, a teacher in the 
early period, observes that if teaching 
positions were open in white colleges 
to Negroes around 1900, there were 
not many who could qualify for them. 
For the three (3) historical periods 
that followed, however, the hypothesis 
seems valid. 


Only with respect to obtaining 
teaching and administrative positions 
in the Negro colleges was there any 
clear-cut evidence that Negroes had to 
await the “giving up” of these posi- 
tions by whites before they could be 
appointed. The number of Negroes 
appointed to white colleges appears to 
reflect the small number of qualified 
Negroes who have applied for such 
assignments, as well as the persistent 
feeling on the part of many whites 
that Negroes are not intellectually 
capable of filling such posts, and on 
the failure of white colleges to recruit 
broadly enough to include Negroes as 
applicants for teaching positions on 
their faculties. 


For the greater portion of the ten 
year period covered by this study 
there has been a demonstrated need 
for well-trained, competent teachers at 
the college level. This need has not 
been uniform over time and space, but 


the prevailing picture has been one of 
an acute teacher shortage. 


The Ph.D. degree awarded by a 
major institution of learning, and 
teaching experience may well be con- 
sidered at least sufficient preparation 
for entrance at the beginning level of 
non-segregated college teaching. 


An available “pool” of Negro teach- 
ers with such qualifications seems sug- 
gested by the organization efforts of 
the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee and the Rosenwald Fund, under- 
taken in the late 1940’s. The high 
mobility of Negro Ph.D.’s within the 
Negro colleges, and the expressed dis- 
satisfaction of Negroes teaching or 
who have taught in such institutions 
further suggests a possible supply of 
teachers which might have been tapped 
to meet the existing demand. 


These observations strongly suggest 
that the pace of college teacher inte- 
gration has been influenced more by 
resistive attitudes held by Negroes, 
whites and the colleges than by forces 
favoring such integration. Neither the 
successful experiences of colleges with 
Negroes on their faculties, nor the 
prodding of individuals or organiza- 
tions has succeeded in effecting any 
considerable increase in the number of 
Negro teachers in New York colleges 
over the past fifteen (15) years. 


In conclusion, some recommenda- 
tions that appear to be consistent with 
the findings of this study are as fol- 
lows: 


1. Increased initiative and will- 
ingness on the part of Negro college 
teachers to compete professionally 
with white teachers for available 
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openings in non-segregated institu- 
tions ; 


2. Commitment on the part of em- 
ploying officials in white colleges to 
translate affirmative, positive atti- 
tudes towards non-discriminatory 
hiring into broad recruitment prac- 
tices involving both white and Negro 
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colleges; and 


3. Continuous public scrutiny of 
practices and policies which serve 
to support the image of the Negro 
as different in intellectual capacities 
and worth than his fellow human 


beings. 
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An Approach to Democratizing a Phase of 
College Education 


Grorce C. Grant 


Dean, Morgan State College 


Morgan State College is a publicly- 
supported liberal arts college located 
in Baltimore, a city of approximately 
a million and a half in the metropoli- 
tan area, and draws students from all 
parts of the United States. At Mor- 
gan in 1957-58, there were fourteen 
overseas countries represented among 
its two thousand students. 


The College is, in fact, desegregated 
in both student body and in faculty. 
However, the majority of the student 
body is of Negro ancestry which has 
been handicapped by the deficiencies 
of a segregated system of education 
and by a caste-like society which dis- 
courages the maximum development of 
individual potential. Many of these 
students have never had a democratic 


chance to succeed. 


BackGrounp CONSIDERATIONS 


Colleges are supported by society in 
order to prepare a steady stream of 
competent persons to perpetuate or re- 
make the institutions of society. Not 
only is the college concerned with the 
general area of good citizenship, but 
also with the many specialized func- 
tions of a modern society. The college, 
then, must set its objectives and or- 
ganize its program to facilitate the re- 
turn to the State of necessary person- 
nel to sustain the functions of the 
State. In this regard, then, every stu- 
dent must be looked upon as a precious 
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entity to be brought to the fullest reali- 
zation of his powers for his sake and 
for the sake of society. Every student 
must have at least a fighting chance 
to succeed in college. However, each 
college is not expected to meet the 
needs of all high school graduates. So- 
ciety has the responsibility of provid- 
ing diversified types of higher educa- 
tion which harmonize with the expand- 
ing needs of civilization. The liberal 
arts college is just one element in the 
hierarchy of higher education. 


The public liberal arts college is 
under obligation to the State to accept 
and develop graduates of State high 
schools. Mild selective admission poli- 
cies may be inaugurated, but rigid ad- 
mission policies characteristic of many 
privately supported colleges cannot be 
put into effect in the public college. 
The result is that many students are 
admitted who are not ready for a col- 
lege education. “Not ready” may have 
a plethora of meanings. The student 
may not be ready because of retarded 
social and emotional maturation, lim- 
ited mastery of the basic tools of learn- 
ing, lack of knowledge, self-discipline, 
motivation, and general culture. 


Colleges have several alternatives 
for dealing with an unselected student 
body. The college philosophy and re- 
sources can be geared to helping the 
less able students to the neglect of the 
more able. The curriculum may be 
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organized around a core of uninspiring 
Another 
alternative is to teach at the average 
of the various classes to the neglect of 
students on both ends of the scale. A 
third alternative, and perhaps the most 


non-credit remedial courses. 


promising one, is to set up a differen- 
tiated curriculum with homogeneous 
grouping which will permit attention 
to the basic needs of varying freshmen 


students. 


In the situation where emphasis on 
the freshmen level is focused upon the 
average student, many potentially suc- 
cessful students may be lost, and a 
tragic waste to society incurred. In 
some instances, the lack of challenge 
to the bright student may cause him 
to be frustrated, to fail, or to with- 
draw. On the other hand, test results 
reveal that many students should not 
attempt a liberal arts program such as 
the one offered at Morgan State Col- 
lege. Studies reveal that approximate- 
ly twenty per cent of an entering class 
lacks the native ability and aptitude to 
succeed in college. At Morgan, over 
a four-year period, we lose approxi- 
mately sixty per cent of our entering 


class. 


Apparently, forty per cent of the 
above could succeed in college if we 
knew how to save them. There are 
many causes which explain the with- 
drawal or dismissal of students. The 
college should assure, as far as pos- 
sible, that equal educational opportu- 
nity is afforded each student. Equal 
opportunity involves a chance for a 
student to proceed toward his goals at 
a pace suited to his background, capa- 
In the 
process, each student must be chal- 
lenged to utilize the maximum of his 


city, and other considerations. 
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potential. It is believed that equal edu- 
cational opportunity can be provided 
without violating standards. In fact, 
it is anticipated that standards of up- 
perclassmen will be raised consider- 
ably through the operation of a dif- 
ferentiated curriculum. 


No student is permitted to enter 
Morgan State College who has not 
finished high school with a ‘C’ average 
and who does not rank in the upper 
three-fourths of his class. In spite of 
a ‘C’ average, tests administered at the 
College predict, in view of national 
norms, little or no success on the col- 
lege level for many such students. Sta- 
tistics’ gathered from thousands of 
cases at the College indicate that 
norms on national tests simply do not 
predict what many of our students 
finally can achieve in college. This 
fact is in keeping with the conclusion 
of a study made among Southern high 
schools by the National Scholarship 
Service and Fund for Negro Students.” 
The authors state that “These data 
would suggest that perhaps scholastic 
aptitude tests measure what students 
of low economic status families have 
learned rather than what they can 
learn.” 


It has been observed that students of 


low socio-economic status who are 
graduated from poor segregated high 


1Roger K. Williams, “Grading Achieve- 
ment at Morgan College,” 1950, (Unpub- 
lished) ; “Curricular Validity of Entrance 
Tests at Morgan State College,” 1953, (Un- 
published) ; “Report of the Sub-Committee 
on Weighing of Certain Entrance Test 
Scores,” 1953, (Unpublished) ; “Academic 
Problems of Selective Admission at Morgan 
State College,” 1956, (Unpublished). 

National Scholarship Service and Fund 
for Negro Students, “Southern Project,” in 


Opportunity News (April, 1956). 
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schools, have not been exposed to the 
cultural influences which positively 
condition personality. Likewise, prior 
to entrance in college, they have not 
achieved mastery in the basic tools of 
learning. Many such students have 
the potential to learn. The problem is 
how the college can organize its pro- 
gram in order the better to assure 
maximum development of the innate 
powers of bright students, average stu- 
dents, and “late bloomers”: chiefly 
those who have been “done in” by in- 
adequate high schools and environmen- 
tal conditions. 


After studying this problem for two 
years, the faculty approved a three- 
track curriculum structure designed in 
such a way as not to do violence to the 
objectives of the College, to avoid tra- 
ditional remedial practices, to maintain 
high standards of instruction and 
achievement, and to give democratic 
opportunity for achieving success to 
every student at every level. We do 
not conclude naively that we have 
found the answer to all questions. We 
do believe, however, that when we dis- 
miss a student for failure in college we 
can, with good conscience, say that we 
have tried to the best of our ability to 
help him use the precious mind-quality 
with which he was born. These are 
some of the considerations of the fac- 
ulty and committee discussions which 
led finally to the adoption of the 
Three-Track Curriculum Program. 


AN ABILITIES- DIFFERENTIATED 
FresHMAN CURRICULUM 


In September of 1957, the College 
initiated an experimental Three-Track 
Freshman Curriculum to meet the 
needs of entering students. The Three 


Track program is designed to provide 
differential experiences for students 
with superior promise, for students 
with average competencies, and, for 
students with apparent deficiences in 
the basic skills. The College notified 
each applicant for the 1957 Class 
about the new program in time for him 
to change his plans if he wished to do 
so. 

The original categorization is based 
on test scores, including ACE and 
English. Roughly, the top twenty per 
cent are assigned to Curriculum “C,” 
the next thirty per cent to Curriculum 
“B,” and the lowest fifty per cent to 
Curriculum “A.” In as far as possible, 
the students assigned to the three cur- 
ricula are kept in homogenous sections 
for the freshman year. Provision is 
made, within the curriculum plan, for 
upward or downward adjustment at 
the end of the first semester, so that 
students will not be grooved rigidly 


for the entire year. 


Curriculum “C”: Bright Students 


In 1953, the Morgan faculty ex- 
plored the whole matter of what was 
happening to its bright students. The 
study provided some insights which re- 
sulted in a specialized program for 
bright freshmen students. This pro- 
gram was inaugurated in September, 
1954. The first group of 47 was se- 
lected from the Freshman Class of 
September 1954 and was graduated in 
June 1958. The academic achievement 
of this group is discussed further in 
the section on “Evaluation.” 

The aims and objectives for all three 
curricula are basically the same. How- 


ever, the differentiating assumption un- 
derlying the “C” Curriculum is that 
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since the students in it possess above- 
average aptitude levels and achieve- 
ment histories, no more than incidental 
attention need be given to the tools of 
learning and no more than normal non- 
corrective attention need be given to 
the teaching of academic skills. In- 
stead, attention is focused upon giving 
these students a rigidly intensive and 
well-balanced liberal arts grounding, 
with emphasis upon an attitudinal set, 
congenial to scholarly pursuits. Fur- 
ther, this program serves to identify 
students who receive special encour- 
agement and attention in specialized 
departmental work and in honors pro- 
grams with the ultimate hope of stim- 
ulating and orienting them toward 
graduate study programs and a life of 


scholarship. 


Students in the “C” Curriculum are 
selected on the basis of their scores on 
the ACE, English, Mathematics and 
Science tests, their grades and rank in 
the high school class, and the recom- 
mendation of the principal. The se- 
lected students receive an explanation 
of the program. They are told that a 
prescribed schedule is to be followed, 
including mathematical analysis (an 
integrated course in calculus, analytic 
geometry, college algebra and _ trigo- 
nometry), a laboratory science (chem- 
istry or biology), English composition, 
a foreign language, health education, 
and world civilization. 


Since the students are challenged to 
their maximum capacity in this pro- 
gram, it was thought best to make ad- 
mission voluntary. We are pleased 
that few students refuse to register 
for this curriculum. 


In order to make the student real- 


ize that the college is interested deep- 
ly in him and in what he has to offer 
to society, the “C” Curriculum student 
is exposed to a program of guidance, 
motivation, and stimulation. The pro- 


gram provides: 


A. Teachers, selected because of 
their demonstrated teaching 
ability, understanding of stu- 
dents, and willingness to go 
the second mile. 


B. Group and individual counsel- 
ing by professional counselors. 


C. Bi-weekly teas, during which 
students meet informally with 
their teachers. 


D. Use of a “Think Room.” This 
room is equipped with soft 
furniture and a selected list of 
periodicals and books in var- 
ious fields. No conversation 
is supposed to go on in this 
room. Students go there to 
think. 


E. Use of a “Work Room.” This 
room is equipped with black- 
boards and tables for group 
work and any tools that stu- 
dents may need. 


F. Special permission to use the 
“Think Room” and “Work 
Room” until 11:00 P. M. We 
trust the students who go there 
to work, and over a period of 
four years there has not been 
a single disciplinary incident. 


G. A Freshman “Honor” Society 
has been established. Any stu- 
dent who earns not less than 
a 2.8 average (3.0—B) at the 
end of the first semester in the 
“E” Curriculum is inducted in- 
to Promethean Kappa Tau.’ 





"In September 1957, 49 students were se- 
lected. At the end of the first semester, 25 
students were inducted into Promethean 
Kappa Tau, having earned averages rang- 
ing from 2.8 to 3.6. 
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Since this paper is concerned only 
with the Freshman Differentiated Cur- 
riculum, the writer will not describe 
how the “C” Curriculum students are 
followed through until graduation. 


What we are doing is not an honors 
program, as described in the litera- 
ture." The “Honor” Society was set 
up as a motivational device. There is 
evidence that the 1954 Class main- 
tained high averages throughout their 
college career, and it is possible that 
our program contributed to this re- 
sult. When the Three-Track Curric- 
ulum was set up in 1957, Curriculum 
“C” became simply a continuation of 
our former bright student program es- 
tablished in 1954, 


Curriculum “B”: Average Students 


The “B” Curriculum is for the so- 
called ‘‘average”’ student who demon- 
strates on the test battery that he has 
acquired the knowledge, understand- 
ings, study habits, and other skills 
predictive of success in college at an 
acceptable level. Less attention is 
paid to basic skills, and more emphasis 
is placed upon academic content. 


The “B” Curriculum student may 
take a full academic load. In addi- 
tion to the required general education 
courses, the student may elect cer- 
tain courses to bring his semester hours 
up to 17 or 18. The “A” Curriculum 
student is not permitted electives. The 
“B” student may elect some courses 
and may earn a credit hour for each 
clock hour. The “A” student is re- 
quired to be at work many more clock 
hours than the credit hours he earns. 





‘The University of Colorado, “Building 
an Honors Program,” in The Superior Stu- 
dent, Volume 1, No. 1, (April 1958). 


Test scores are not absolutely pre- 
dictive of a student’s level of success. 
Consequently, it was anticipated that 
some students originally placed in the 
“B” Curriculum would fail to achieve. 
Provision is made to increase the 
chances of success of students who 
fail to do well in the average curric- 
ulum. Policies covering this situation 
are quoted below: 


A Curriculum “B” student who 
earns less than a 1.8 average (2.0= 
C) at the end of the first semester is 
required to enter the “A” Curric- 
ulum in the second semester. His 
credit hours are reduced to not more 
than 13 and his clock hours increas- 
ed to 20. 

If a “B” Curriculum student is 
placed in the “A” Curriculum at the 
end of the first semester, and fails 
to earn a 1.8 average at the end of 
the second semester, he is dropped 
permanently just as though he had 
started originally in the “A” Cur- 
riculum. 


We have found that a cumulative 
average of 1.8 at the end of the first 
year of work is a critical point for 
Freshmen. Except for voluntary with- 
drawals, the majority of students who 
earn a cumulative 1.8 at the end of the 
first semester can succeed in subse- 
quent years if they receive good coun- 
seling along the way. Students who 
fail to earn 1.8 do not succeed in the 
majority of cases; consequently, any 
Freshman in either the “A” Curricu- 
lum or a transferee from the “B” Cur- 
riculum who does not reach a cumula- 
tive 1.8 is dropped permanently at the 
end of one year. 


In September 1957, two-hundred 
twenty-eight (228) students, approxi- 
mately forty-seven per cent (47%), 
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were assigned to Curriculum ’B.” At 
the end of the first semester, fifty-seven 
(57) students, or twenty-five per cent 
(25%), failed to earn a 1.8 axerage. 
These students were moved to the “A” 
Curriculum the second semester. Eight 
of the fifty-seven students failed to 
register the second semester, and five 
withdrew during the second semester. 
Only seventeen of the original fifty- 
seven students earned an average at 
the end of the second semester which 
permitted them to remain at Morgan 


State College. 


We consider that the expanded Stu- 
dent Personnel Services, Reading Pro- 
gram, experimental instruction, re- 
quired reduction in semester hours, 
increase in clock hours, and other con- 
siderations have given these students 
a democratic chance to succeed. How- 
ever, we have not discovered ways to 
change the internal motivations of stu- 
dents to impel them to achieve at their 


highest potential. 


Curriculum “A”: Basic Skills 


At the outset, the faculty realized 
that the students who scored low on 
the various tests presented the great- 
est problem. Past experience showed 
us that a great many of these stu- 
dents should not be in college. On the 
other hand, experience showed further 
that some of these students who scored 
low could and would succeed. The 
question was how could the College 
through curriculum revision best serve 
the State and meet the needs of the 
students concerned. The faculty ex- 


amined several questions. 
1. Should we develop terminal 


junior college curricula for 
students who do not have the 
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ability to complete a standard 

four-year curriculum? 
It did not appear wise to change the 
basic purposes and objectives of the 
College, and we did not believe that 
financial resources would be available 
to operate at a satisfactory level on a 
four-year and two year plan. 


2. Should we introduce a_pro- 
gram of pre-college non-credit 
courses ? 


It was our belief that a college should 


not enter into a program of secondary 
work, 


3. Should we revise our general 
education program at _ the 
freshman and sophomore levels? 


We rejected this option because of our 
belief that this program which has 
been under continuous study for the 
past twelve years, is in accord with 
sound educational practice. 


4. Should we change the nature 
and organize the content of 
our advanced courses and ma- 
jor requirements for this group 
of students? 


The faculty rejected this possibility. 


5. Should we devise a differenti- 
ated curriculum for freshmen 
suited to their needs, organiz- 
ed within an acceptable frame- 
work of higher education? 


Major emphasis was focused upon this 
alternative, and the basic skills pro- 
gram evolved. This is not a remedial 
program in the usual sense of the 
term.’ Students assigned to Curricu- 
lum “A” may earn semester hour 
credits just as in the other curricula. 


However, in order to provide for en- 





°A number of non-credit remedial courses. 
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richment and practice, the Curriculum 
“A” student must spend considerably 
more clock hours than students spend 
in other curricula. 


For the “A” group, unlike the “B” 
group, the program of studies is pre- 
scribed—no electives are permitted. 
The program is composed of general 
education courses, none of which has 
direct reference to a major or to an 
area of specialization. The total load 
in this curriculum may not exceed 13 
semester hours. In pursuing these 
thirteen hours, the student is respon- 
sible for 20 clock hours. One hour is 
given to a non-credit freshman orienta- 
tion period conducted by professional 
counselors. The additional six hours 
is spent in discussion groups, confer- 
ences, clinics, practice sessions, and in 
the library. It is hoped that experi- 
ences gained through the additional 
clock hours help induce better under- 
standings and repair some of the de- 
ficiencies in the backgrounds of the 
“A” students. Motivation is provided 
by the fact that the student is actual- 
ly doing work on the college level, 
rather than on the high school level. 


The “C” Curriculum student can 
handle abstract data, generalizations, 
and deductions. The “A” Curriculum 
student cannot handle abstract data, 
generalizations and deductions and 
must, therefore, be helped to perceive 
relationships through obvious and con- 
crete means. To this end, every ef- 
fort is made to help students integrate 
and coordinate information and facts 
from various fields, For example, ideas 
and concepts from history and science 
education are used as composition ma- 


terial in English; passages from these 


and other courses are used as drill ex- 
ercises in reading. 


It is made clear to the student in 
this curriculum that he may not be 
able to graduate in four years, but 
that he can do so if he attends sum- 
mer school to recover the shortage of 
semester hours. He will not be per- 
mitted to carry more than a normal 
load in any subsequent semester un- 
less he proves to be an exceptional 
student. 


As a further motivational, as well as 
a screening device, a student assigned 
to this curriculum may be transferred 
to the “B” Curriculum if he earns not 
less than a 2.5 average (2.0=C) at 
the end of the first semester. Likewise, 
any student who fails to earn a cumu- 
lative 1.8 average after two semesters 
in Curriculum “A” is dropped per- 
manently. 


In September 1957, 220 students, 


approximately 45 per cent, were as- 


signed to Curriculum “A.” Eleven 


students did not complete the first 
semester; 32 students earned averages 
from 2.5 to 3.2 and were transferred 
to the “B” Curriculum; and 80 stu- 
dents failed to earn a 1.8 average. 


To this date, the Office of Evalua- 
tion and Research has not completed 
analysis of all data for the first year 
operation of the Three-Track Curricu- 
lum. In reference to the 80 students 
mentioned above, it is possible that all 
of them will be dropped as a result of 
the second semester’s work. However, 
we feel that the College has gone the 
second mile in trying to help them 


succeed. 
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CoMMUNICATION SKILLS 


Any steps taken towards curricu- 
lum revision with the objective of 
helping students to succeed would be 
sound and fury unless we take into 
account improvement in communica- 
tion skills. The College has attempt- 
ed to provide for this need as one 
aspect of the Three-Track Program. 


Reading 


It is now obvious that communica- 
tion skills are basic to success in col- 
lege. In order to correct deficiencies 
as far as possible, Morgan State Col- 
lege opened a well-equipped Reading 
Center in September 1957, with three 
and one-half teachers assigned to the 
area. Each teacher is qualified pro- 
fessionally in the field of reading. 


Until released students in all three 
curricula are required to attend the 
Reading Laboratory. The teachers at- 
tempt to raise the reading skills of 
good readers to a higher level of com- 
prehension and speed, and these stu- 
dents are released in a few weeks. 
Poor readers must attend the class for 
a semester, and a considerable num- 
ber of students in the “A” Curriculum 
continue the course for the second 
semester. The relation of reading data 
to other data in individual cases is 
now under study by the Office of Eval- 
uation and Research. However, pre- 
liminary studies seem to show some 
rather remarkable results. 


A study entitled, “Are the Best 
Readers the Best Achievers in Col- 
lege?” was made by Dr. Eunice S. 
Newton, a member of the staff. Dr. 
Newton studied the relation between 


reading grades and semester averages 


for four-hundred twenty-two 1957 
freshmen. Briefly the findings are as 
follows: fifty-seven freshmen who re- 
ceived a grade of ‘A’ in reading had an 
aggregate semester average of 2.4; one- 
hundred nineteen students who earned 
a grade of ‘B’ in Reading had a se- 
mester average of 2.4; one-hundred 
twenty-eight students who made a ‘C’ 
in Reading had an average of 2.1; 
seventy-seven students who had a grade 
of ‘D’ in Reading had a semester aver- 
age of 1.8 and forty-one freshmen who 
made ‘F’ in Reading had an average 
of 1.3. 
Writing 

All freshmen students are required 
to pursue English composition; there 
are no remedial courses. The signifi- 
cant feature of the English require- 
ment is that a grade of ‘D’ is not given 
in this course. If a freshman fails 
to earn at least a ‘C,’ he is given a 
grade of “unsatisfactory” and repeats 
the course. If he fails to earn a grade 
of ‘C’ during his second registration, 
he receives a grade of ‘F.’ A three- 
level syllabus for English composition 
has been worked out to conform to 
the Three-Track Program. 


Not more than twenty students are 
assigned to any section of Freshman 
composition. Students who do well on 
the entrance test take English for three 
hours per week; those who show de- 
ficiencies take English five hours per 
week. With three exceptions, all of 
the 1957 “A” Curriculum students took 
English five hours per week. 


On the Junior and Senior levels, 
procedures are in effect to check and 
correct retrogression in written com- 
munication. 
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Speech 


Because of budgetary considera- 
tions, required Speech for all Fresh- 
men has been postponed. However, 
during the second semester of the 
Sophomore year, every student is test- 
ed individually for speech and hear- 
ing. Those found deficient are requir- 
ed to enroll in a Speech course or the 
Speech Clinic. The Speech Clinic is 
a non-credit laboratory for the thera- 
peutic treatment of speech deficiencies 
too serious to be remedied by group 
methods. 
ferred to professional pathologists in 


the city. 


Very serious cases are re- 


Four qualified teachers are assigned 
to the Speech program, and a fully 
equipped laboratory is provided for 
the use of these teachers. Practice 
machines for students are provided in 
the Audio-Visual Laboratory. 


Guidance and Counseling 


This section should not be closed 
without reference to the part which 
guidance and counseling play in the 
total program. Dr. Ruth Brett, Co- 
ordinator of Student Personnel Serv- 
ices, and her staff are deeply involved 
in the process of helping students suc- 
ceed. The guidance area increasingly 
is proving not only its worth through 
the reduction of frustration and con- 
fusion on the part of students, but also 
in selling to the faculty the idea that 
every teacher is a counselor. 


This concludes a description of the 
approach which Morgan State College 
is taking to democratize education for 
all the students admitted. After one 
year of operation, we have discovered 
a number of areas in which improve- 


ment can be made. Committee meet- 
ings began in the spring of 1958 to 
work on these problems under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Albert N. Whiting, As- 
sistant Dean. 


Some PRELIMINARY EVALUATIONS 


A complete evaluation for the year 
is not available at this period. How- 
ever, some tentative evaluations were 
made at the end of the first semester 
which may or may not be significant. 


Dr. Albert N. Whiting’, Assistant 
Dean, is responsible for the “A” Cur- 
riculum Program. At the end of the 
first semester, 1957-1958, he made a 
survey of the reactions and attitudes 
of students to experiences in the “A” 
Curriculum. It was felt that subjec- 
tive interpretive data of this sort would 
yield exploratory insights which could 
not be achieved through a statistical 
analysis of achievement records, test 
score records, and comparative class 
performance records. In September, 
two-hundred twenty students or ap- 
proximately 45 per cent were assign- 
ed to Curriculum “A,” two-hundred 
twenty-eight or approximately 47 per 
cent were assigned to Curriculum “B”, 
and fifty-five or approximately 11 per 
cent were invited to participate in the 
“C” Curriculum. 

Through a questionnaire given to 
the “A” Curriculum, student interest 
was focused on the following: 

1. The degree to which students 


of the “A” Curriculum under- 
stood the Three-Track Pro- 





®Albert N. Whiting, “Experiences and At- 
titudes of Students to Experience in the 
“A” Curriculum Program,” Annual Report 
to the Dean of the College (June 1958), 
Unpublished. 
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gram and particularly the rea- 
sons for the kinds of experi- 
ence provided in the “A” Cur- 
riculum. 


2. The quality of self-regard 
manifested as a result of place- 
ment in “A” Curriculum, par- 
ticularly as this affected the 
interaction with Freshmen in 
the other curricula. 


3. Points of comparison with re- 
gard to the program and kinds 
of academic difficulties. 


On the basis of the data gathered, 


the following conclusions seem war- 
ranted: 


1. That the majority of students 
in the “A” Curriculum under- 
stood the purposes and goals 
of the program and had a posi- 
tive attitude toward the ex- 
perience. However, there was 
a number sufficiently large to 
warrant serious attention, 
whose attitudes were negative 
and/or ambivalent because 
they did not feel that the Cur- 
riculum “A” assignment was 
appropriate for them, partic- 
ularly in the light of their 
high school achievement rec- 
ords.’ 


bo 


That slightly more than two- 
thirds of the “A” students re- 
ported that the Curriculum 
“A” identification had not been 
a cause for lowered self-es- 
teem, as they interacted with 
other Freshmen. However, the 
fact that about one-third re- 
ported it had been, is sub- 
stantial enough to suggest that 
a closer analysis be made of 
the relation of this personality 





"According to the records approximately 
one-third were “B” or better students in 
high school. In the questionnaire data al- 
most 50 per cent claimed to have been 
graduated with a ‘B’ or better grade aver- 
age. 


factor to the differentiated- 
abilities curriculum structure, 


That the features of the “A” 
program listed as major points 
of confusion suggest that the 
experience with and in the 
program has not deepened 
measurably appreciation for it 
or acceptance of it. This ap- 
pears largely to those whose 
attitudes were originally nega- 
tive. 


That the major academic dif- 
ficulties listed by the students 
were in the categories of those 
deficiencies which Curriculum 
“A” was originally designed to 
meet. 


About the middle of the second se- 
mester, a similar questionnaire was re- 


sponded to by the teachers in the “A” 


Curriculum. Conclusions from _ the 


teacher’s survey are given below: 


1. 


to 


That by and large the teach- 
ers involved felt that the three- 
track plan represented an in- 
novation in curriculum struc- 
turing which would help meet 
the needs of Morgan students. 


That there has been a general 
recognition on the part of the 
“A” Curriculum teachers re- 
garding the need to modify 
teaching techniques and course 
content organization, but that 
the modifications reported 
seemed geared more to simpli- 
fication and corrective devices 
and less to imaginative, moti- 
vational techniques. (These 
latter are, of course, difficult 
to contrive and will undoubt- 
edly come with more experi- 
ence in the program.) 


That the major learning-teach- 
ing problems indicated related 
to student deficiencies in basic 
academic skills and tools and/ 
or lack of initiative or moti- 
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vation. This clearly suggests 
the need for the development 
of radically new teaching tech- 
niques geared to motivate and 
deal effectively with students 
on this level. 


4. That generally it was felt that 
the extra clock hours connect- 
ed with the “A” Curriculum 
were sufficiently geared to an 
overall design and objective to 
be effective. 


In the area of achievement the fol- 
lowing reports cover the first semester.’ 


Curriculum “A” 


One tentative indication of the ef- 
fectiveness of the “A” Curriculum is 
in the achievement pattern of students 
In compar- 
ing the achievement of these students 


enrolled in this program. 


with freshmen (comparable in terms of 
scholastic aptitude) who entered over 
a three-year period (1954-1956) prior 
to the initiation of the “A” program, 
it was found that at the end of one 
semester 63.9 per cent of the “A” Cur- 
riculum students had earned less than 
a “C’ average as against 72.5 per cent 
of the 1954-1956 group who had earn- 
ed an average less than ‘C.’ Likewise, 
35.1 per cent of the “A” group had 
earned a ‘C’ as against 25.5 per cent 
of the 1954-1956 group who earned 
this average. Approximately 12 per 
cent of the “A” group earned an aver- 
age of ‘F’ for the first semester, while 
23 per cent of the 1954-1956 group 
earned this average. The present re- 
sults of the evaluations of the “A” 
Curriculum seem to indicate that the 
program gives promise of better meet- 
ing the needs of students deficient in 


‘The Office of Evaluation and Research 
supplied these data. 


basic tools of learning and understand- 
ing. 
Curriculum “A” Freshman English 


In examining the effectiveness of the 
Curriculum “A” English program, the 
achievement pattern of students en- 
rolled in this program was compared 
with the first semester achievement of 
freshmen (comparable in terms of test- 
ed scholastic aptitude and English 
skills) over a three-year period (1954- 
1956) prior to the initiation of the Cur- 
riculum “A” English program. This 
comparison indicated that approximate- 
ly 9 per cent of the students in the 
Curriculum “A” program earned the 
grade of ‘B.’ Less than one per cent of 
the 1954-1956 group earned a grade of 
‘B.’ Approximately 48 per cent of the 
Curriculum “A” group earned a grade 
of ‘C.’ Only 25 per cent of the 1954- 
1956 group earned a similar grade. 
While 74 per cent of the 1945-1956 
group earned the grade of ‘U’ or un- 
satisfactory, only 44 per cent of the 
Curriculum “A” group earned an un- 
satisfactory grade. 


Also, as a result of a standardized 
English test (Iowa English Placement 
Examination) administered at the end 
of the first semester, it was found that 
31 per cent of the students enrolled in 
the Curriculum “A” program earned a 
score that equaled or exceeded the mean 
English score earned by students en- 
rolled in the “B” Curriculum upon en- 
tering the college. Approximately 10 
per cent of the Curriculum “A” group 
earned a score which equaled or exceed- 
ed the mean English score earned by 
the “C” Curriculum group upon enter- 
ing the college. Likewise, over a one- 
semester period, the mean of the top 
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25 per cent of the students (top 25% 
on the basis of pre-test in English) en- 
rolled in the Curriculum “A” program 
was advanced from the 18th percentile 
to the 33rd percentile. These percentile 
figures are on the basis of nation-wide 
These 
preliminary results (and others not re- 
ported here) seem to indicate that the 
new English program has great promise 


norms for college freshmen. 


in meeting better the needs of students 
who enter the college with deficiencies 


in basic English skills. 
Curriculum “C” 


Some indication of the effectiveness 
of the 1957 “C” Curriculum is to be 
had in a comparison of the achievement 
pattern of students enrolled in this pro- 
gram with that of a group of matched 
students (matched on the basis of schol- 
astic aptitude test results) over a four 
year period (1949-1953) during which 
there was no special emphasis or or- 
ganized program devoted to the achieve- 
ment of students who enter the college 
with superior ability and preparation. 
It was found that approximately 29 per 
cent of the “C” group earned grades 
between ‘A’ and ‘B’ for the first se- 
mester, whereas only 20 per cent of the 
1949-1953 group earned similar grades. 
At the other end of the scale, there are 
no students in the “C” group who earn- 
ed an average of ‘F’ or failure. Ap- 
proximately seven per cent of the 1949- 
1958 group earned a failing grade for 
the one semester period. This pro- 
gram seems to have promise in motivat- 
ing students to achieve at a level that 
is more in keeping with their abilities 


and previous preparation. 


A final report on the 1954 “C” Cur- 
riculum Group can be given. 





NEGRO EDUCATION 


Originally, there were forty-seven 
students. Eleven withdrew permanent- 
ly after one or more semesters; six ad- 
ditional students withdrew temporarily, 
but were registered in 1957-1958. These 
six students have good cumulative aver- 
ages and will probably be graduated in 
1958-1959. Thirty of the original 47 
were graduated in June 1958. Sixteen 
of the thirty were graduated with cumu- 
lative averages, ranging from 3.007 to 
3.730. All thirty students were quite 
near a cumulative honor roll average as 
is shown by the mean of the cumulative 
averages, The mean cumulative aver- 
age for the group after four years of 
study was 3.008. At this writing, it is 
known that nine of the thirty graduates 
will enter professional schools in Sep- 
tember 1958. This list will probably 
be increased before schools are opened 
in September 1958, 


A. English, (3): John Hay Whitney 
Fellowship at University of Ili- 
nois; Assistantship at Wayne 
State University; Assistantship at 
Howard University. 

B. Chemistry, (2): Meharry Medical 
College; University of Maryland. 

C. Mathematics, (3): Assistantship 
at University of Wisconsin; Wood- 
row Wilson Fellowship at Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Assistant- 
ship at University of Maryland. 

D. Speech, (1): 
Penn State University. 


Assistantship at 


The writer is not sure that any valid 
conclusions can be drawn from the 
data presented for the 1954 Class. 
However, on the surface it appears that 
something significant has happened 
when the cumulative grade point aver- 


age of a group of graduates is 3.008. 
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Reading Improvement Program 


“All freshmen were required to take 
courses in the improvement of Read- 
ing skills during 1957-1958. Results 
show that the entire class improved 
on the average from 9th grade, sixth 
month (9.6) to 12th grade seventh 
month (12.7). For the whole class, 
this represents an average (mean) in- 
crease from the 12th percentile to the 
82nd percentile. Various groups im- 
proved to differcut levels. One group 
of 104 freshmen improved in eight 
weeks from grade 10 to approximately 
grade 15. Curriculum “C” students in- 
creased from grade 13 to approximate- 
ly grade 16, Curriculum “B” fresh- 
men improved on the average from 
grade 10, six months (10.6) to ap- 
proximately grade 14 (14.0). Curric- 
ulum “A” freshmen improved from 
grade 9, six months (9.6) to grade 11, 
six months (11.6) One small group of 
15 freshmen who began the course read- 
ing on the average of approximately 
grade 15 increased to grade 17. 


299 


SuMMARY 


Morgan State College recognized the 
inadequacy of its previous curricula or- 
ganization to meet the needs of its 





*Maurice A. Lee, “Summary Report of 
the Reading Improvement Program, 1957- 
1958.” (Unpublished). 


There was no sudden dis- 
Over 


students. 
covery of these inadequacies. 
the years we have gained new insights 
into our problems and have attempted 
to re-think and revise traditional pat- 
terns of curricula organization to con- 
form with modern conditions. 


The faculty is deeply involved in any 
suggested changes before and after they 
have been affected. For a number of 
years, the faculty has been broaden- 
ing its perspective concerning student 
problems and approaches to solutions. 
At different Faculty Institutes in the 
fall of each year, the attention of the 
faculty has been focused on student 
and instructional problems typified by 
the following: (1) Why Students Fail; 
(2) Personalizing Instruction; (3) 
Teaching Students to Think. The Sep- 
tember 1958 Institute and subsequent 
faculty meetings will be devoted to a 
discussion of ‘Motivation Attitude 
and Value Patterns” of Morgan State 
College students. The justification for 
mentioning these activities is to point 
out that curricula revision at Morgan 
State College is not an administrative 
affair, but instead involves the under- 
standing and participation of the fac- 


ulty as a whole. 


No claims are made for the Three- 
Track Curriculum under discussion. 
The College is merely seeking the 
answers to persistent problems. 








The Civil War and Intellectuals of the North* 


Lorraine WILLIAMS 


Assistant Professor of Social Science, Howard University 


The Civil War stands out as the 
gravest conflict in American history, 
between the Revolutionary War and 
World War II. Termed a “Second 
American Revolution” by the Beards 
in reference to its effect upon the 
American economy, the Civil War also 
helped to bring about changes of far- 
reaching importance in other aspects 
of American life and thought. The 
minds of the intellectuals of the North 
were inevitably influenced by the pa- 
rade of events and in the variety and 
depth of their reaction to the course 
of events they contributed an impor- 
tant chapter to the Civil War. 


From the early days of the Ameri- 
can Republic intellectuals had been af- 
fected by the course of public affairs. 
Although some among them had op- 
posed the American Revolution, others 
justified the appeal to arms and worked 
with fellow patriots for victory.’ Vari- 
ous movements of reform had also en- 
gaged the interest of a number of the 





*Intellectual—the term is used in the 
broad sense to include those who may be 
considered leaders of thought; who created 
or expressed the ideas, attitudes and emo- 
tions of national life; who penetrated be- 
neath the surface of political and social 
events to arrive at causes and effects, or 
who sought to improve moral and ethical 
standards through, or in, the fields of re- 
ligion, education and literature. The ab- 
stract thinker both in the social and nat- 
ural sciences, the social reformer, the mold- 
er of public opinion and the statesman each 
performs a definite function in society and 
contributes to its ideals, its faith and hopes. 

*Merle Curti, “Intellectuals and Other 
People,” The American Historical Review, 
60: No. 2, January 1955. 


scholars of the North. Nevertheless, 
there were many who failed to show 
an interest in public affairs, thus exem- 
plifying the “ivory tower” concept, 
But the Civil War, because of its na- 
ture and intensity, provoked more 
thought and action from the majority 
of the intellectuals of the North than 
any other event up to that time. Even 
though all of the men of learning did 
not accept the War, they along with 
the majority of their fellows in other 
areas were affected in some way by the 
crisis, 


As the fate of the nation hung in the 
balance the men of learning concerned 
themselves with the ideas, values and 
underlying causes of events. More- 
over, they had a wider scope and a 
better understanding of the social 
forces than other groups. They were, 
therefore, in a better position to deter- 
mine freely the role they should as- 
sume in this great drama. 


Since war is a violent reaction to 
failures at adjustment through peace- 
ful means and since the use of violence 
in human affairs cannot be explained 
in purely rational terms, one may won- 
der why the majority of the intellec- 
tuals of the North accepted the Civil 
War and why many of them put aside 
their regular pursuits to engage in the 
war effort. The answer to this query 
may be found in the values which the 
intellectuals attached to the survival 
of the Union. They rationalized the 
struggle in terms of republicanism, pa- 
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triotism, opposition to materialism, 
abolitionism, and the triumph of civili- 
zation. In addition to the main objec- 
tive of preserving the Union, the con- 
viction was widespread and had its 
roots deep in the American mind that 
the cause of Republican government— 
of free democracy—would not stand if 
the Union were destroyed. Emerson 
and Whitman believed that if the 
Union cause triumphed, America 
would assume leadership among the 
great democracies of the world. Some 
literary figures believed that a great 
national literature would result from 
a victorious conflict. The writings of 
Horace Bushnell, Henry Adams and 


Francis Parkman illustrated this idea.’ 


Indeed, the movement for cultural na- 
tionalism did make considerable head- 
way during the war period. The 
founding of the National Academy of 
Science is a dramatic example of this 


development. 


The war stimulated a feeling of pa- 
triotism in such leaders of thought as 
Thomas Starr King, Edward Everett, 
Horace Howard Furness, Edward L. 
Pierce and Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Thomas Starr King was far removed 
from the scenes of greatest activity but 
he held mass meetings in his church 
and contributed much to keep Califor- 
nia in the Union. The attack on Fort 
Sumter caused Edward Everett to 
pledge his support to the Union and 
the administration, even though he had 
opposed Lincoln and the Republican 


*4tlantic Monthly, LX pp. 681-682; James 
R. Lowell, “Our Literature’ Writings, 
Cambridge, Riverside Press, 1904, Vol. VI, 
pp. 224-225; Boston Advertiser, July 21, 
1863; Newton, Arvin, (ed.) The Selected 
Letters of Henry Adams, New York, Far- 
rar, Straus and Young, Incorporated 1951, 


De. 34, 


party in the campaign of 1860. The 
feeling of patriotism ran high as some 
intellectuals expressed a desire to bear 
arms for the cause of the flag. Horace 
Howard Furness tried to enlist but 
was rejected because of deafness.’ Ed- 
ward L. Pierce was more successful 
in this respect than Furness. He en- 
listed in the Massachusetts Volunteer 
Militia three days after Lincoln’s first 
call for troops. This patriotic senti- 
ment represented a revolution in the 
thoughts of Hawthorne. When he 
served as United States Consul at Liv- 
erpool in the 1850’s he stated that he 
was quite disgusted with the sectional 
controversy and refused to comment 
further upon it. But the impact of 
hostilities was responsible for his men- 
tioning a desire to shoulder a musket 
for the cause of the Union.” 


Another group of intellectuals ac- 
cepted the Civil War because they 
thought that the firing on Fort Sumter 
would check the growing emphasis 
upon materialism. Henry Ward 
Beecher and George William Curtis 
published articles in the Independent* 
and Harper’s Weekly concerning this. 
During the decade preceding the war, 
Walt Whitman, Henry David Thoreau 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes had op- 
posed the growing obsession for the 
accumulation of wealth. They detested 





‘Horace H. Furness (Elizabeth Jayne 
ed.) Letters of Horace Howard Furness, 
Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin 
Co, 1922 Vol. I p. 143. 

‘Alfred V. Stevens (ed.) Address and 
Papers of Edward L. Pierce, Boston, Rob- 
erts Brothers, 1896 Vol. I pp. 4-5, 7. 

5Letters of Nathaniel Hawthorne to Wil- 
liam D, Ticknor 1851-1864, Newark, N. J., 
The Carteret Book Club, 1910 Vol. I p. 99; 
Newton, Arvin, Hawthorne, Boston, Little 
Brown and Co., 1929 pp. 271-275. 

°Independent, XIII April 18, 1861, p. 4. 
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the rising business class of the 1850’s 
and believed that material well-being 
should not be the ultimate goal of an 
individual.’ The intellectual’s opposi- 
tion to materialism was antithetical to 
the ideas of the businessman who saw 
in the Civil War an opportunity to 
gain wealth and develop industry. 


Of course, reformers like Wendell 
Phillips, Carl 
Schurz, Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
and William Lloyd Garrison accepted 


Frederick Douglass, 


the war because it provided a great 
stimulus to their cause. They were 
convinced that the nation could never 
become democratic and begin to de- 
velop harmony within its institutions 
until slavery was destroyed. John 
Greenleaf Whittier and Gerrit Smith 
were examples of reformers who ac- 
cepted the war with reservations. Dur- 
ing the pre-war period both of them 
had been actively engaged in the peace 
movement. As pacifists they had in- 
sisted that God’s command to brotherly 
love exceeded any contradictory obli- 
gation that the state may have imposed 
When the 
was dis- 


in the name of patriotism. 
Civil War Whittier 
turbed to realize that his participation 


came, 


in the abolitionist movement may have 
contributed to the bloody conflict. 


The speeches of Sumner and Emer- 
son indicate that they regarded the 
Civil War as a struggle between civili- 
zation and barbarism. Emerson’s jus- 
tification of the war and the stand he 
took was most unusual for a philoso- 
pher of his standing. In the years 
preceding the conflict he had empha- 





"Vernon L. Parrington, Main Currents in 
American Thought, Vol. II pp. 406-407, 457. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1930. 
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sized tranquility, self-reliance and the 
high spiritual values of transcenden- 
talism. When the Civil War came, he 
ridiculed the barbarism of the south, 
and expressed a willingness to support 
any measure which would annihilate 
the barbarous clan and cut the cancer 
of slavery from the American body.’ 
The North represented civilization in 
his way of thinking. Ironically, he was 
urging the most barbarous device to 
perpetuate it. 


The attitude of the poets to the war 
was quite different from that of Emer- 
son. They, who were rather emotional 
and sensitive by the very nature of 
their production, realized that the Civ- 
il War, or any war, meant human suf- 
fering and the loss of life. The con- 
flict disturbed such writers as Melville 
and Whitman and had a serious effect 
upon their thinking.” As Whitman vis- 
ited the hospitals in Washington he 
began to wonder if the North were 
not as guilty as the South for the 
beastly destruction of life." But he, 
like intellectual 
groups, accepted this and other vices 
brought by the war as the price for 
the preservation of the Union. Almost 
all leaders of learning of the North 
shared the view that the war would 
touch the soul of the nation and pro- 
duce a great development of high 
ideals and values. The majority of the 


others among the 


SEdward W. Emerson (ed.), Complete 
Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Boston 
and New York, Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1904. Vol. XI pp. 277-290. 

*Leon Howard, Herman Melville. Berk- 
eley, The University of California Press, 
1951, pp. 270, 271. Herman Melville, Bat- 
tle Pieces and Other Aspects of the War, 
New York, Harper Brothers, 1866, p. 22. 

*Walt Whitman, Memoranda During the 
= Camden, N. J., No Printer, 1875, p. 
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intellectuals of the North, therefore, 
accepted the war on the basis of some 
reason or another, and in so doing 
faced the many problems which were 
presented as a result of such a con- 
flict. 


The Civil War stressed the necessity 
of training and recruiting men for suf- 
ficiently long periods in order to pro- 
duce effective troops. It took the dis- 
astrous defeat at the First Battle of 
Bull Run and other military defeats 
to stimulate an awareness on the part 
of the public and some of the scholars 
of the need for a national conscription 
law. The raising of troops had always 
been a function of the states thus na- 
tional conscription had never been 
practiced. Some intellectuals opposed 
conscription on constitutional grounds. 
But the majority of legal scholars and 
other intellectual groups justified it as 
a necessary wartime measure and some 
editors tried to mold public opinion in 
favor of it. A vigorous discussion in 
favor of the need for military training 
in secondary schools resulted from this 
issue. Such intellectuals as Henry 
Barnard, James Freeman _ Clarke, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson indicated their 
acceptance of the idea of military 
training in secondary schools. This 
whole question of conscription and mil- 
itary training arose because of the in- 
tensity and the nature of the Civil 
War.” 


The War also raised other novel 
problems of a constitutional and legal 





“James F. Clarke, “Military Drill in 
Schools,” Christian Examiner, LXXVI 
(1864), pp. 232, 239; Thomas Higginson, 
“Our Future Military System,” Atlantic 
Monthly, XVI (1865), p. 376. 


nature. The suppression of freedom 
of speech and press, military rule and 
the suspension of the privilege of the 
writ of habeas corpus were of special 
interest to men of learning. Horace 
Greeley indicated in the New York 
Tribune that he was opposed to the 
suppression of newspapers.” Samuel 
F. B. Morse, Amos Kendall, Joel Par- 
ker and Roger B. Taney made strong 
attacks on the administration because 
of the suspension of these civil liber- 
ties. The nature and intensity of the 
Civil War, however, had caused the 
majority of the leaders of learning to 
tolerate these measures since they were 
necessary for victory. James Russell 
Lowell observed that the course of the 
administration had been unusual, and 
the danger had been unusual also.” 
Charles Eliot Norton gave three 
cheers for the despotism necessary to 
secure freedom.“ James Freeman 
Clarke, Oliver Wendell Holmes and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson acquiesced in 
the belief that the government had to 
assume dictatorial powers during such 
a crisis. George Bancroft’s thinking 
was very definitely affected by this 
wartime issue. The President sought 
advice from this leading historian con- 
cerning the suspension of the privilege 
of the writ of habeas corpus. Appar- 
ently unable to find any parallels in 
American history, Bancroft justified it 
as a measure necessary to meet the 
emergency. Freedom of expression, 
however, did not suffer badly during 


“Herald Tribune, June 11, 1863. 

James Russell Lowell, “The Rebellion: 
Its Causes and Consequences,” Political Es- 
says, p. 148. 

“Charles Eliot Norton, Norton and Howe 
(eds.), Letters of Charles Eliot Norton, vol. 
I, p. 261. 

%Tincoln Papers, MSS Library of Con- 
gress, February 20, 1863. 
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the crisis and the majority of the 
scholars seemed to have had little fear 
that the temporary restrictive meas- 
ures of war would seriously affect their 
scholarship. 


In addition to the issues previously 
discussed, the leaders of thought re- 
acted to the question of emancipation. 
As a result of the Civil War emanci- 
pation overshadowed all other reform 
movements, and there was a_ great 
change in the views of many intellec- 
tuals on the slavery issue. The aboli- 
tion of slavery was considered not only 
as a moral duty but also as a political 
right and as a military necessity. The 
change of the attitude of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes with reference to the issue 
of slavery is worthy of consideration. 
Before the Civil War he had taken 
little interest in public affairs, And 
while the antislavery drive had gained 
influence in the North, it was not until 
the summer of 1863 that Holmes be- 
came an excited patriot and an anti- 
slavery man. The war had driven him 
to the conclusion held by the abolition- 
ists, that emancipation was tantamount 
to victory for the Union forces.” In- 
tellectuals in the diplomatic service 
like John Lothrop Motley and Charles 
Francis Adams emphasized the politi- 
cal necessity of such a social change. 
Adams had long regarded slavery as 
a basic cause for the sectional conflict. 
But it was not until a few months after 
the Civil War started that Motley was 
won over to the antislavery opinion 
that slavery was the real cause of the 


war. He urgently requested the Presi- 


%Old South Leaflets, No. 8 (1863), pp. 
309-317; John T. Morse, Life and Letters 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes, Cambridge, 
Riverside Press, 1896. Vol. I. p. 305. 





dent to consider emancipation. He felt 
that the abolition of slavery would 
eliminate the possibility of foreign in- 
tervention and would increase the pres- 
tige of the North.” 


Moncure D. Conway,” Frederick 
Douglass, Caleb Sprague Henry and 
Horace Greeley were provoked by the 
intensity of the war to view emancipa- 
tion as a military necessity, their em- 
phasis upon this idea bore fruit. When 
the recruitment program for Negro 
troops finally got under way, it was 
unusual to realize that a pacifist Quak- 
er like John Greenleaf Whittier 
would be pleased to see these troops 
marching off to fights.” Orestes Brown- 
son and Gardiner Spring were 
examples of intellectuals who had sup- 
ported slavery before the war but who 
became reconciled to the fact that the 
war would bring about its destruction. 
On the other hand, George Ticknor 
was an exception as he showed little 
interest in the emancipation proposals, 
He believed that such a social change 
could not be brought about by legisla- 
tion. The emergency crisis had also 
failed to influence the thoughts of Na- 
than Lord, Bishop John Henry Hop- 
kins, and Samuel F. B. Morse. They 
maintained their pro-slavery views. 
Morse continued to refer to the anti- 
slavery men as fanatics, and although 
he had r~t favored the idea of seces- 


“George Curtis, Correspondence of John 
Lothrop Motley, New York and London, 
Harper and Brothers, 1900, Vol. II, pp. 
229-230. 

%Moncure Conway, The Golden Hour, 
Boston, Ticknor and Fields, 1862, pp. 52, 
59-60. 

*Benjamin Quarles. The Negro in the 
Civil War, Boston, Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1953, p. 10. 
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sion, he was still not in favor of eman- 
cipation.” 


Not only did the Civil War affect 
the thoughts of the scholarly classes 
in the North, but in many instances 
their actions were a direct result of the 
influence of the conflict. While some 
like Agassiz, Ticknor and Longfellow 
continued their scholarly investiga- 
tions, the activity of the majority of 
the intellectuals was affected more di- 
rectly to some degree by the war. 


The lawyers as a group continued 
their legal pursuits, but many pam- 
phlets and treatises were written by 
them to justify or oppose the actions 
of the administration with reference to 
constitutional problems arising because 
of the war. Roger B. Taney, Benja- 
min Curtis and George Ticknor Curtis 
offer examples of legal scholars who 
opposed the administration in spite of 
the emergency. The majority of the 
lawyers, however, supported the war 
by their writings or by offering their 
legal advice to the President. The 
effect of the war on the thinking and 
activity of Joel Parker was a bit un- 
usual. He seemed quite enthusiastic 
during the first few weeks of the 
struggle and gave legal support to the 
President’s call for troops. But, as 
the war progressed, he became more 
and more conservative and failed to 
support the administration.” Most of 
the lawyers were consistent either in 
their support or opposition to the ad- 


Papers from the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Political Knowledge, No. 1, 1863, 
p. 2; Morse Papers, MSS Library of Con- 
gress, February 18, 1863. 

*Joel Parker, To the People of Massa- 
chusetts, Cambridge, No Printer, 1862, p. 
10, ————, War Power of Congress and 
of the President, Cambridge, H. O. Hough- 
ton, 1863, pp. 59-60. 


ministration. The issues of the war 
were responsible for Parker’s being 
more prolific than during any other 
period in his career. 


The pulpit had often been a spring 
board for the discussion of ideas and 
issues which influenced the social or- 
der. The issues of the Civil War were 
no exception; they were discussed with 
great emphasis. The clergy in the 
North with few exceptions were in- 
fluenced to support the cause of the 
Union and oppose the institution of 
slavery. Since the clergy, more than 
any other intellectual group, was re- 
sponsible for maintaining the high 
moral fibre of the nation, men of this 
group were especially aware of the 
growth of the emphasis of materialism 
during the war period. While Emer- 
son bemoaned the fact that his books 
were not selling fast and his lecture 
invitations were fewer than before the 
war, businessmen were welcoming gov- 
ernment contracts and the prosperity 
of war-time.” Bishop Brooks pleaded 
vigorously for higher moral virtues and 
Henry Ward Beecher joined him in 


this request. 


The scientists as a group were very 
productive during the Civil War. Amid 
the disturbing influences of war much 
attention was paid to the collection of 
facts and substantial contributions 
were made in all fields of science, es- 
pecially in technology.” The names of 


"Edward Emerson, Journals of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, 10 vols., Cambridge, River- 
side Press, 1913, Vol. III, p. 353, 354; Ralph 
Rusk (ed.), Letters of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, Vol. V, New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1939, p. 264. 

*John Bernal, Science and Industry in 
the Nineteenth Century, London, Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1953, pp. 39, 72, 146. 
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Agassiz, Gray, Gibbs, Dana and Silli- 
man appeared frequently as they pro- 
duced articles for scientific journals. 
It is to be expected that the govern- 
ment requested scientific information 
during the war, therefore, many scien- 
tists were able to contribute to the 
war effort by supplying this informa- 
tion. Evidently the majority of them 
accepted Agassiz’s philosophy that 
they could aid the cause of the union 
by continuing their investigations.” 
The National Academy of Sciences and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, which were established during 
the war, attested to the fact that in 
the midst of such a gigantic struggle, 
the statesmen and the people of the 
United States were fostering science. 


The Civil War also produced various 
effects on intellectuals who contributed 
to the field of literature. Some histori- 
eal writers like George Bancroft, 
Francis Parkman and John Palfrey 
continued works which had already 
been started before the war. On the 
other hand, the crisis provided issues 
and events which served as subjects 
for writers. Herman Melville’s Battle 
Pieces and Other Aspects of the War is 
a direct result of the impact of the war 
on his thinking. Melville was so con- 
cerned about the outcome of battles 
that he was unable to sleep at times. 
The Civil War poems of Whitman and 
Whittier, Brownson’s American Re- 
public and John Draper’s Thoughts on 
the Future Civil Policy of America 
may all be added to this group. Charles 
Loring Brace prepared his study, The 
Races of Mankind, as a result of his 
distress at the evidence of preju- 


*Alice Gould, Louis Agassiz, Boston: 
Small, Maynard and Company, 1900, p. 114. 
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dice against the Negro as manifested 
in the New York draft riots. The war 
provided the opportunity for Francis 
Lieber to write Instructions for the 
Government of the Armies of the Uni- 
ted States in the Field. Lieber also 
wrote Guerilla Parties Considered with 
Reference to the Laws and Usages of 
War. 


During all wars there is a tendency 
toward popularization of knowledge 
because of the public demand for war 
news. The Civil War was no excep- 
tion. There was a great development 
and expansion in the field of journa- 
lism. The war correspondents gath- 
ered information from the scene of 
battle, and while most of the editors 
may have criticized the Lincoln admin- 
istration at times, they were in favor 
of the war effort and supported it. 


The war gave rise to new organiza- 
tions and periodicals. The Union 
League supported by such intellectuals 
as George Boker and Henry Charles 
Lea in Philadelphia, the New England 
Loyal Publications Society, directed 
by Charles Eliot Norton, the Loyal 
Publications Society, directed by Fran- 
cis Lieber, and The Continental 
Monthly, edited by Caleb Sprague 
Henry were all new adventures dedi- 
cated to the cause of the flag. On the 
other hand, the Society for the diffu- 
sion of Political Knowledge with Sam- 
uel F. B. Morse as director, was hos- 
tile to the war effort. All of these or- 
ganizations and new literary adven- 
tures produced some articles which, to 
a degree, reflected an unscholarly use 
of scholarship during the war period. 
Norton and Lieber became propagan- 
dists in opposition to the war effort, 
and Morse and Amos Kendall were pro- 
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pagandists in opposition to the war ef- 
fort. It is significant that while the ma- 
jority of the men of learning in the 
North either supported the war effort 
actively or by pursuing their intellec- 
tual investigations, a vigorous minority 
failed to harmonize with the moral cru- 
sade to abolish slavery or even to sup- 
port the war effort when the very 
existence of the nation was at stake. 


On the other hand, men of learning 
like Charles Francis Adams and John 
Lothrop Motley had been trained in 
the art of statesmanship and it was 
through this means that the Civil War 
provided them with the unique oppor- 
tunities to serve their country. Other 
intellectuals who served in the diplo- 
matic field seemed to have desired to 
rid themselves of the immediate hor- 
rors of the struggle by seeking posts 
abroad. James Shepherd Pike and 
Richard Hildreth are representatives 
of this group. 


Although college attendance was 
impaired, the war did not greatly af- 
fect the teaching profession. College 
activities during this period included 
memorials for fallen classmates, pa- 
triotic celebrations and military drill. 
Faculty members were able to reorga- 
nize their courses, carry on experi- 
ments and contribute to the general 
literature of science and the arts. In 
fact, it may be concluded that higher 
education expanded in an impressive 
manner during the war years.” 


When it came to military service, 
relatively few intellectuals in com- 
parison to other groups saw active 





*Merle Curti, The Growth of the Amer- 
ican Mind, New York, Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1943, pp. 365-367. 


duty. Medical doctors and members 
of the clergy (as chaplains) answered 
the call. But, there were not too many 
like Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
and Edward L. Pierce who resigned 
their civilian positions to serve in the 
armed forces. It was interesting to no- 
tice that some of the future intellec- 
tuals who were to leave a definite 
mark on American cultural develop- 
ment were interested enough to join 
the armed service. William Graham 
Sumner, Henry and William James are 
representatives of this group. 


Nevertheless, the intellectuals as a 
segment of society had been moved to 
thought and action in many ways dur- 
ing the war period. There were con- 
tributions unrelated to the war made 
in all fields of intellectual endeavor, 
but at one time or another the majority 
of intellectuals had illustrated either 
by pen, voice, service in relief agencies 
or diplomatic service, their devotion to 
the nation. In so doing they had sup- 
plied the soldier and the population at 
home and abroad with knowledge of 
the war; they had helped to mold pub- 
lic opinion in favor of the unusual war 
measures; they had helped to raise 
American prestige abroad; they had 
continued to add to the cultural and 
intellectual development of the coun- 
try; they had helped to preserve the 
Union. 


When the war ended the intellectuals 
of the North realized the great 
changes which had occurred as a re- 
sult of the struggle. The attainment 
of a strong national consciousness un- 
der centralized government was the 
outstanding political achievement of 
the war. 
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The great social change as a result 
of the Civil War existed in the eman- 
cipation of slaves. Many reformers 
believed that this act meant the com- 
pletion of the battle for freedom, but 
Wendell Phil- 


Thomas Wentworth 


some intellectuals like 
lips, Higginson, 
Carl Schurz and George William Cur- 
tis continued their activity in reform 


Others like 


Charles A. Dana became cynical and 


movements after the war. 


conservative in the post-war period. 
Dana ridiculed civil service reform and 
seemed to take joy in reversing his 
former convictions. Perhaps this re- 
action was a result of his disappoint- 


ment in the Civil War. 


The Civil War had also ushered in 
a new period of economic thought and 
practice. Agrarianism had been de- 
feated, industrialism had triumphed. A 
new type of business ethics prevailed. 
James Greenleaf Whittier had given 
thirty years of his life to the cause of 
social justice and he was disappointed 
to realize that wage slavery had been 
substituted for Negro slavery. Emer- 
son who had favored the Civil War 
with all of its destruction was forced 
to observe that the war had exhausted 
the nation. The war with its emotional 
charge had drained the national vital- 
ity and had left the mind of the people 
morally inactive. This was not the 


climate in which the creative minds 


could be nurtured and developed. 


Before the Civil War the free crea- 
tive mind had found expression in the 
founding and development of intellect- 
ual and _ humanitarian 
When the Civil many 
scholars felt that the struggle would 


institutions. 


War came, 


perpetuate their high ideals and create 
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other high values and principles for the 
moral development of the American 
people. 
if this dream could be realized. The 


No sacrifice was too great 


intellectuals were disappointed to ob- 
serve that technology, materialism and 
industrialism had developed to such 
great proportions during the war. Per- 
haps these and other changes would 
have eventually been realized without 
warfare, but it must be concluded that 
the war served to accelerate forces 
otherwise would have moved 
more slowly. The lesson of the Civil 
War as Henry Adams saw it from 


which 


London before his return to this coun- 
try was that the great new forces cre- 
ated as a result of the conflict were 
science and mechanics. He went so 
far as to predict that some day per- 
haps science would run away with man 
and cause the human race to commit 


suicide by blowing up the world.” 


When Charles Francis Adams and 
John Lothrop Motley returned to Bos- 
ton three years after the war, they 
too noticed that American society had 
changed. Materialism and corruption 
were obvious. James Russell Lowell 
was also aware of the evils of the 
Gilded Age. He was able to inspire 
some men who had lost their sense of 
fundamental values with his essays on 
democracy, but many refused to heed 
his words. 


The majority of the intellectuals of 
the North had accepted the Civil War 
as a means of preserving national unity 





*Henry Adams served as secretary to his 
father, Charles Francis Adams who was 
the U. S. Ambassador to England; Harold 
Arter (ed.) Henry Adams and His Friends, 
(a collection of letters). Boston, Houghton, 
Mifflin, Company 1947, p. 21. 
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and abolishing slavery. Indeed, the 
Union had been preserved and slave 
economy was gone forever, but the 
war had not contributed to the high 
ideals and values as the leaders of 
thought had hoped it would. In the 
new days ahead, many ideas of the 


past were thrust aside in the scramble 
for wealth and power. The Civil War 
had solved some difficulties but in turn 
it had given rise to new problems and 
ideas which were to profoundly in- 


fluence and trouble the American mind. 





Current Literature on Negro Education 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Willie Mae* 


The concept of the Negro as a mem- 
ber of a childlike race, beset with 
superstitions, and possessing sufficient 
mother-wit to allow him to live in a 
relative degree of safety with his white 
superiors is all too well-known to stu- 
dents of the race problem and to the 
casual viewer of movies and TV pro- 
grams. Occasionally a glimpse of hu- 
man dignity is allowed to peep through 
this mass of propaganda, but the em- 
phasis is normally upon a happy-go- 
lucky attitude, laughter, patience, and 
the submission enforced by religion. 
Almost never do writers of modern 
scripts and novels portray the young, 
educated, progressive Negro of the 
South or North, fully the equal of the 
white world and able to take his place 
in it with assurance and sound self- 
confidence. 


Willie Mae is simply another work 
in the old tradition. Elizabeth Kytle 
has presented the story of one more 
Georgia house worker, involved in the 
daily struggle for existence, and with 
little understanding of the changes 
happening in her life-time except as 
they affect her personal well-being and 
that of her family. She endures the 
usual gratuitous insults from the usual 
ignorant whites, occasionally catches 
sight of a different world with the 
paternalistic help of more progressive 
white employers, and is even stirred 
to want a better life for her daughter. 
But this stirring allows her only to 
hope for improvements in Georgia 
rather than to carry out a soon aband- 
oned decision to remove her daughter 
to a better environment. 


The story, such as it is, is essential- 





*Elizabeth Kytle, Whllie Mae. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1958. Pp. 244. 


ly well-written. The use of the flash- 
back technique is weak and could well 
have been omitted, but with this excep- 
tion the work moves smoothly toward 
the conclusion which the author in- 
tends to present. The language is 
that of the class of Negro being por- 
trayed, and the reader is at least spared 
the dialect which is so commonly con- 
sidered a Negro characteristic. 

Character portrayal is sympathetic. 
Each individual comes alive as a warm 
and sensitive human being, skillfully 
delineated in actions and dialogue 
rather than in descriptive passages. 
The depths in which most of the white 
employers live provide a knifelike con- 
trast to the dreams and aspirations of 
their Negro counterfoils, in spite of 
the minor role which these aspirations 
play in the story. An attempt at 
humor exists in the work, but to the 
sentient reader it is much less humor 
than pathos. 

Williz Mae is easy reading, and of- 
fers food for thought to those of its 
readers who are unacquainted with the 
many facets of the race problem, if 
any such exist. But in the opinion of 
this reviewer the average purchaser of 
this book will find nothing new, noth- 
ing memorable, nothing unusual. It still 
leaves unanswered the burning ques- 
tion: “When will someone tell the story 
of the new Negro and the new South?” 


ANNETTE H. Eaton 
Department of Classics 
Howard University 


The Negro’s Part in America* 


The Lonesome Road conforms to the 
pattern set by its ten predecessors in 
*Saunders Redding, The Lonesome Road. 


Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1958. Pp. 355. 
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Doubleday’s Mainstream of America 
Series and meets the high literary 
standard established in the volumes by 
John Dos Passos, Paul I. Wellman, 
Stewart H. Holbrook, Bruce Catton, 
and their colleagues. Here, in his 
seventh book, Saunders Redding con- 
firms his reputation as a prose stylist, 
an informed student of American life 
as a whole, and a perceptive analyst 
of the history and status of the Negro. 
More an account of personalities than 
of a whole people, it conveys in a col- 
orful and dramatic fashion much of the 
story of the Negro in America during 
the past one hundred years. 


Redding’s mastery of the writer’s 
craft is demonstrated in the opening 
chapter. One of several imaginative 
but scholarly re-creations of battle 
scenes, this recounts the réle of Col- 
onel Robert Gould Shaw’s black 54th 
Massachusetts Regiment in the tragic 
assault on Fort Wagner. Then the 
narrative shifts to the years before the 
Civil War and depicts the plight of 
the free Negro and the slave and the 
conflicts of personal and sectional inter- 
ests which brought on that epic strug- 
gle. This background is presented in 
the sketches (similar in style and struc- 
ture to New Yorker “profiles’”) of 
Daniel Payne, Frederick Douglass, and 
Sojourner Truth. Although the book 
moves backward and forward in time, 
a chronological development is main- 
tained through this biographical em- 
phasis. Other outstanding Negroes 
whose lives are treated at length are 
Daniel Hale Williams, Isaiah T. Mont- 
gomery, Booker T. Washington, W. E. 
B. Du Bois, Robert S. Abbott, Marcus 
Garvey, A. Philip Randolph, Paul 
Robeson, Joe Louis, and Thurgood 
Marshall. The book closes with the 
historic Supreme Court decision of 
May 17, 1954, and Thurgood Mar- 
shall’s prophetic comment: “The war’s 
not over yet. We've still got work 
to do.” 


Professor Redding’s book, like sev- 


eral which have appeared in very re- 


cent years, undertakes the difficult if 
not impossible task of presenting in 
one short volume the saga of the Ne- 
gro in America. In choosing to tell 
his story by concentrating on the ca- 
reers of a few individuals, he runs the 
risk of the anthologist. Few readers 
are likely to be in full accord with 
what is necessarily an arbitrary selec- 
tion, and some will feel that the at- 
tention given to the private lives of 
these personalities obscures their pub- 
lic significance. Specialists will note 
minor factual errors, and the general 
educated reader, for whom the book is 
designed, will differ on matters of in- 
terpretation and will regret that this 
volume, unlike some others in the series, 
lacks footnotes. But even to mention 
these shortcomings smacks of captious 
criticism, for this work is beautifully 
written, learned, and free of the racial 
chauvinism evident in so many treat- 
ments of this subject. Here are com- 
bined the talents of the novelist, jour- 
nalist, and scholar. The Lonesome 
Road is an excellent book. 


Puitie BurcHer, 
Department of English 
Morgan State College 


African Ecenomic Development* 


This book by an economic-geogra- 
pher is a welcomed addition to the lit- 
erature on economic development and 
to a growing understanding of the least 
known parts of Africa. This study 
deals with Tropical Africa which cov- 
ers about 70 per cent of the continent, 
and with the exception of Liberia, the 
Federation of Ethiopia and Eritrea, 
Ghana, and the Sudan, is composed of 
nonself-governing territories. 


The first part of the book analyzes 
the general problems of economic de- 
velopment with regard to agricultural 


~ -*William A. Hance, African Economie 
Development. New York. Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1958. Pp. 307. 
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and industrial development and trans- 
portation. The author believes the 
output of food in Africa is not ade- 
quate to meet the needs of the present 
population even though spectacular 
progress has been made in the agri- 
cultural development of specific Afri- 
can areas. He cites the Gezira Scheme 
in the Sudan as an important example 
of an agricultural project, and a move- 
ment in the right direction, in the 
attempt to meet the agricultural needs 
of the area. The techniques of the 
Gezira Scheme have been applied suc- 
cessfully to other schemes and areas 
in Africa, but this is viewed as only 
one of many possible avenues to agri- 
cultural advancement in Africa. The 
writer calls for a comparative study 
of different approaches to assist in 
evaluating the great variety of tech- 
niques available for agricultural de- 
velopment. 


The problems inherent in industrial 
development are highlighted by a case 
study of the proposed Volta River 
Project in Ghana. The relative high 
cost of investment, the fears of po- 
litical instability, the rising tide of 
nationalism, and the complex social and 
cultural problems are reviewed, with 
an excellent evaluation of the benefits 
and losses that might be involved in 
this project—and indeed, in any simi- 
lar major investment in underdeveloped 
countries. 


In a rather detailed fashion the short- 
comings of transportation in Africa are 
outlined. As one would suspect, the 
transport problems are among the most 
important to the African continent. 
Since improved transportation is funda- 
mental to all other kinds of develop- 
ment it is heartening to note that con- 
siderable progress has been made in the 
postwar years, despite many difficulties. 


The remaining parts of the book ex- 
amine the economic potentiais vf Cen- 
tral Africa, East Africa, Liberia and 
Madagascar. Many of the elements 
and problems of economic development 
that were discussed in a more general- 


ized fashion in the earlier parts of the 
book, are further developed or high- 
lighted in the setting of these specific 
areas. 


As this book clearly shows, Africa 
has great potentialities and great needs. 
However, “Tropical Africa will not de- 
velop in a vacuum, it is inextricably tied 
with the rest of the world,’ (p. 286). 
While the emphasis is on economic 
geography, the political implication is 
clear. The continent and its immense 
riches must be saved for the free 
world. Thus, the free world must con- 
tribute successfully in an effort to 
develop Africa South of the Sahara. 


This book does not tell you all there 
is to know about Africa, but its anal- 
ysis is sound and thorough-going. The 
general reader as well as the special- 
ist interested in the economic develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries, will 
find this well documented book of 
great help in understanding what is 
going on in Africa today. 


AuFrep L, Epwarps, 
Department of Economics 
Michigan State University 


Desegregation and the Law* 


This is a book written by two law- 
yers who are Rutgers University law 
professors. The work analyzes the 
facts, issues, impact and implementa- 
tion of the famous landmark Supreme 
Court cases of 1954, outlawing racial 
segregation in public education. The 
basic conclusion reached is that the 
cases were not decided on the basis 
of the conventional test of equal pro- 
tection of the law, but upon the ground 
that racial discrimination is unconsti- 
tutional per se. By its failure to de- 
termine that state laws requiring or 
permitting racial separation had or 





*Albert P. Blaustein and Clarence C. 
Ferguson, Desegregation and the Law. New 
Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1957. Pp. 
333. 
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did not have a reasonable basis, and 
by emphasizing the discriminatory as- 
pects of school segregation, the Court 
evidenced its adoption of this per se 
formula as the law of the Constitution. 


The decisions invalidated all state 
segregation laws though such laws 
were not before the Court for review. 
The “separate but equal” doctrine be- 
came a constitutional nullity. The 
Montgomery, Alabama, bus case, the 
bathing beach and golf course cases 
are evidence of that. 


The authors observe that the task 
of implementing the desegregation de- 
cisions has fallen by default to those 
in the most disadvantageous position 
for instituting legal proceedings—the 
Southern Negroes, who have been dis- 
couraged at every turn, through eco- 
nomic pressures, from asserting their 
constitutional rights. They suggest 
that the ideal plaintiff to be substituted 
for the institution of enforcement liti- 
gation is the United States Attorney 
General. He has, at his disposal, the 
legal talent, sufficient funds and re- 
sources for investigation. They cite 
the vote fraud case in Louisiana, which 
involved the disfranchisement of Ne- 
groes, as precedent for such action. 


A considerable portion of the vol- 
ume is devoted to the meaning and 
ramifications of the Southern view- 
point, and the authors, near the begin- 
ning, make the unhappy statement that 
Southern leaders have advanced ten- 
able legal arguments for racial segre- 
gation. To a great many people, 
Southern opinion has, rather, a “ten- 
uous” basis both in fact and law. 


The authors are not forthright 
enough in saying straight out that the 
“separate but equal” doctrine had no 
rational basis since it was based upon 
racial theory or irrational sentiment. 
The Court of 1896 was aware of the 
inherent defect in the rule when it 
adopted it (even though the South has 
evinced little concern in this regard) 
and this is found in its willingness to 
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place the race problem within the 
custody of the states—in order to re- 
store equilibrium within the federal 
system—despite the command of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 


In discussing the personnel of the 
Court who decided the school segrega- 
tion cases the authors restricted their 
analysis, for the most part, to the 
thought and action of the justices in 
previous civil rights cases. An em- 
phasis upon their basic social philos- 
ophy and general approach to difficult 
social problems might have been a 
preferable prelude to the cases. 


The authors point out, and rightly 
so, that the desegregation decisions 
were political decisions, but not in the 
sense that they were motivated by the 
large Negro vote in the Northern ur- 
ban centers, nor by the influence of 
partisan politics. They were political 
in the sense that the Court revised 
an enormous body of public policy, as 
the framers of the Constitution intend- 
ed, and as the Court has done, to a 
greater or lesser degree, since the be- 
ginning of the Republic. Any decision 
that declares the law under which a 
people must live or which affects the 
powers of their institutions is in a 
very real sense political. The decis- 
ions, generally, do not reflect former 
political attachments of the justices, 
but their convictions about government, 
their conception of the Constitution, 
and their philosophy of the jue‘-ial 
function in the context of our Fed- 
eral system. 


The basic and fundamental fact that 
must be understood in order to ap- 
preciate the evolution of the school 
desegregation mandates is that the con- 
tent of the Fourteenth Amendment—as 
other substantive provisions of the Con- 
stitution—is an evolving concept which 
takes into account contemporary so- 
cial facts and requirements. 


The work is not a law book, al- 
though it includes the full text of the 
segregation cases as an appendix, and 
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a separate index of case citations. The 
authors are competent, know well the 
cases they cite and discuss, and analyze 
them, from a practitioner's point of 
view, with clarity and completeness. 
It is a contribution to existing litera- 
ture in the broad sense, although it 
presents no new critical analysis of 
the subject. Racial segregation, as 
the authors point out, is not a subject 
heretofore ignored or summarily treat- 
ed. The book is fairly documented with 
primary and secondary sources. Its 
value to lawyers, teachers and students 
is in the fundamental fact foundation 
given for further reading and under- 
standing. 


The book is lively and readably pre- 
sented. The absence of transitional 
phrases and sentences in spots leaves 
the reader dangling, but these are very 
few. It is not crammed with details. 
Its openmindedness, general clarity, 
appreciation of the relevant factors 
and nonreliance upon prejudgments 
make its perusal a worthwhile under- 
taking. The layman, for whom the 
volume was primarily written, will gain 
a measure of understanding of the 
legal system, the process and _ the 
theories by which the law of the Con- 
stitution was applied in the desegrega- 
tion cases. 


Cuartes E. Wimiams 

Attorney, U. S. Internal Revenue 
Service 

Washington, D. C. 


Thunder at Harper's Ferry* 


As a result of the successful revo- 
lution of the slaves in Haiti in 1801, 
the NAT TURNER slave rebellion of 
1830 and increasing anti-slavery senti- 
ment, the South was in a state of 
nervousness bordering on _ hysteria 
when the news of John Brown’s raid 
on the Arsenal at Harper’s Ferry made 


*Allan Keller, Thunder at Harper’s Ferry. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1958. Pp. 276. 
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front page news. Allan Keller has 
caught the general emotionalized at- 
titude of the people at Harper’s Ferry 
and the State of Virginia in his 
“Thunder at Harper’s Ferry,” cover- 
ing the period from the arrival of John 
Brown at the farm in Maryland to the 
death of Brown on the scaffold at 
Charlestown. 


Mr. Keller, a distinguished newspa- 
perman, has brilliantly dramatized the 
events of this short period in a book, 
across the pages of which march the 
idealist and revolutionary figures of 
John Brown and the twenty-one men 
of that violent drama. 


It is evident that the author has 
used as the sources of his facts the 
eye-witness account of JOSEPHUS, 
JR. (Joseph Barry) entitled “The 
Annals of Harper’s Ferry” published 
in 1872, as well as newspaper accounts 
and the Report of the Select Commit- 
tee of the Senate known as “The Ma- 
son Report.” 


Joseph Barry wrote a small book en- 
titled “The Strange Story of Harper’s 
Ferry” published in 1903. The book, 
which was printed on very poor paper, 
sold for fifty cents a copy and today 
is considered a rare book. 


During the winter of 1902-1903, 
Joseph Barry and his wife resided in 
the annex to the Lockwood House 
which was the home of my father, A. 
P. Daniel, the proprietor of the Lock- 
wood House. It was during that win- 
ter that the “Story” was completed 
and the writer of this review, then a 
lad of fifteen, had the job of reading 
the manuscript while Mr. Barry made 
his corrections on the printer’s proofs. 


Much of “The Annals,’ with some 
additions, was published as Chapter 4 
of “The Story” and headed “The 
Brown Raid.” The dramatic inter- 
view that took place between Brown 
and a party of prominent personages 
who had arrived from Richmond head- 
ed by Governor Wise, was said to have 
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been very impressive. Of it Barry 
states: “Brown, Wise and the group 
surrounding them while the conversa- 
tion was in progress, would furnish a 
fine theme for a picture . . . perhaps, 
the scene will exercise, some day, the 
genius of a future painter.” 


In the new edition of “The Life, 
Trial, Trial and Execution of Capt. 
John Brown,” published in New York 
by Robert M. DeWitt, Publisher, with 
copyright date 1859, there is a pen 
drawing of this scene; but, perhaps, 
Allan Keller, who draws a_ skillful 
word picture, best qualifies as the “fu- 
ture painter.” 


I was a resident of Harper’s Ferry 
during my youth and lived within a 
stone’s throw of Jefferson’s Rock, 
therefore, I must call attention to an 
error on page 36 where the author 
states: “Another man had gazed down 
upon the same site, but from a crag on 
Bolivar Heights. His name _ was 
Thomas Jefferson.” The Jefferson 
quotation in the book taken from his 
“Notes on The State of Virginia” is 
a description of the scene from what 
is now called Jefferson’s Rock located 
in Harper’s Ferry and not on Bolivar 
Heights which is about a mile from 
this scene. 


There are some that will not like 
the book. They are the adherents of 
those who tried so hard and yet so 
unsuccessfully to prevent Brown from 
becoming a martyr and a _ national 
hero. 


Frederick Douglass delivered an ad- 
dress on John Brown at Storer Col- 
lege, Harper’s Ferry, on May 30, 1881, 
in which he said of him: “Such men 
as he whom we are now considering, 
come on to the theater of life only 
at long intervals. It is not always 
easy to explain the exact and logical 
causes that produce them, or the sub- 
tle influences, which sustain them at 
the immense hights (sic) where we 
sometimes find them; but we know that 
the hour and the man are seldom far 


apart, and that here, as elsewhere, the 
demand may, in some mysterious way, 
regulate the supply.” 


Mr. Keller’s chronicle of the events 
of a few days moves with gripping 
interest to the end. 


A. Mercer Danie. 
Law Librarian, Emeritus 
Howard University 


Neither Black Nor White* 


The authors have set down in this 
book their impressions of a journey 
through thirteen Southern states fol- 
lowing the Supreme Court decision on 
segregation. Here, however, one gets 
far more than a mere reporting of 
people’s words. The authors give bits 
of historical background, observations 
from economics and sociology, and put 
the person interviewed into his con- 
crete setting—including dress, man- 
ners, appearance, and even the weather 
and time of day. The result: one ends 
the book feeling that he has shared 
the wholeness of this pilgrimage and 
was actually there. 


Both writers are Southerners and 
have a keen eye for the interminable 
rationalizations with which white 
Southerners attempt to deceive both 
their critics and themselves. Yet, with 
insight goes a peculiar blend of com- 
passion and good humor, not to men- 
tion a highly entertaining gift of wit. 
It is this gift of laughter, interlarding 
the book’s often appalling documenta- 
tion of man’s inhumanity to man, that 
makes endurable reading matter of 
some of the grimmer passages. 


Readers born and bred down South 
will appreciate the authentic flavor of 
the book and some may be surprised, 
as this reviewer was, to discover so 
many illuminating insights into a re- 
gion that “insiders” presumably under- 


*Dykeman and Stokely, Neither Black 
nor White. New York: Rhinehart, 1957. 


Pp. 371. 
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stand. Especially valuable is the mas- 
sive destruction of Southern stereo- 
types (eg., the “Southern belle’), 
which fall like ninepins under the 
rumbling barrage of well-documented 
complexities, paradoxes, and the fasci- 
nating parade of heels and heroes, mur- 
derers and martyrs, sinners and 
saints. 


The book is packed with interesting 
information on the basic areas of South- 
ern life affected by the Court’s de- 
cision, but the style is deceptively in- 
formal and at times even poetic. This 
makes a very considerable dose of fact 
both painless and tasty. We learn a 
great deal about Southern history, eco- 
nomics, agriculture, education, crime, 
religion, news reporting, etc., all set 
within a framework of colorful and 
swift-moving interviews, anecdotes, and 
vignettes. 


The quotations, ranging from mar- 
tyred ministers and statesmen all the 
way to the most rabid adherent of the 
White Citizens’ Councils, are possibly 
the book’s most enriching experience. 
They are selected with an ear for 
memorable phrase, self-revelation, and 
frequently for unconscious humor, In- 
deed, one of the most vivid impres- 
sions left by this vicarious tour of 
thirteen Southern states is that South- 
erners—from illiterate mountaineer to 
university professor—are nothing if 
not eloquent. Possibly the emotions 
generated by the issue involved are 
inherently productive of vivid phrases, 
but if the authors did encounter a 
prosaic or inarticulate subject it is 
obvious that his words never got past 
the book’s first draft. 


The range of opinion sampled is 
wide; the depth and penetration of 
observations recorded is a source of 
endless fascination. No cure-alls are 
offered. The big burden of the book 
seems to be the baffling intricacy of 
the whole problem, the contradictions 
and paradoxes which fanatics on both 
sides prefer to ignore. 


For the Southern white who has 
never known a Negro as an individual 
—and this probably includes 95 per 
cent of Southern whites—the recorded 
interviews with Negroes will doubtless 
be eye-openers. If the book has a 
weak point, however, it is that the 
portraits of the Negroes interviewed 
are perhaps less vital, penetrating, and 
knowledgeable, however accurately 
their words may be relayed to us. The 
authors are clearly at their best in 
dissecting their own genre; possibly 
we should not ask of them feats prop- 
erly within the sphere of a Richard 
Wright. 


For the Negro who prides himself on 
understanding Southern whites the 
book may also contain some surprises. 
Next to the granite conviction of these 
latter folk that they “really” under- 
stand “the” Negro, perhaps the great- 
est barrier toward community and un- 
derstanding is the equally iron con- 
viction of the Negro that he under- 
stands “the” white. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., who has been freed of the 
hates and fears that blind most of us, 
may be said with some justification to 
understand both sides in this tragic 
conflict. But God rarely sends any 
generation more than a single prophet. 
The rest of us would do well to as- 
sume a Socratic humility that begins 
its quest for truth by discovering it 
knows nothing. Wilma Dykeman and 
James Stokely will surely nudge many 
of us toward that healthful humility. 


Roy C. DeLamorre 
Department of Public Speaking 
Morristown College 


Vision for a Benighted People* 


Thomas Calhoun Walker’s The 
Honey-Pod Tree is a heart-warming 
and sometimes a heart-rending story 





*Thomas C. Walker, The Honey-Pod 
Tree. New York: The John Day Com- 
pany, Inc., 1958. Pp. 320. 
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of the author himself told in the first 
person. It turns upon his passion for 
improving the lot of the Negro people 
as upon his vigorous reaction to an as- 
sortment of problems incident to the 
movement of black folk in the turbu- 
lent decades following the Civil War. 
Throughout, the book remains close 
to the soil of the Virginia hinterlands; 
in character and design, it follows the 
pattern set by A Spark for My People 
done in 1954 by Ella E. Cotton. 


The Honey-Pod Tree takes its title 
from the traditional honey-pod tree 
that was wont to overshadow the old 
slave-auction block about which Ne- 
gro slaves gathered to hear the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation read. Young 
Walker’s father listened to the read- 
ing on one plantation and his mother, 
some fourteen miles away, heard the 
document read on another. Despite 
the handicaps that stemmed from his 
slave birth, “Lawyer Walker of Glou- 
chester” envisioned early for himself 
and for the Negro people a place in 
the sun. 


Although unable to read or to write 
at the age of 13, Walker suffered no 
loss of faith. He tucked away the 
pennies that came his way, ran away 
from home and turned up at Hampton 
Institute without benefit of credentials 
or of finance, but managed to “talk” 
his way in. At college, he fell straight- 
way under the spell of General Arm- 
strong and of Dr. John Frisnell the 
imprint of whose personalities remain- 
ed fresh throughout his subsequent ca- 
reer. 


His college course concluded and his 
horizon enlarged, Walker headed for 
home to initiate a general welfare pro- 
gram calculated to illuminate every as- 
pect of the life of a people seeking 
a fresh start in the world. He worked 
closely with his folk; not infrequently, 
his home became a refuge for wayward 
boys. As a result of the good graces 
of two community lawyers, the young 
collegian completed the law course and 
subsequently built up a splendid prac- 


tice. In return, he did chores about 
the house for his teachers. Then he 
organized the Gloucester Land and 
Brick Company which operated on 126 
acres of newly-purchased land, and 
during the Depression 30’s, he served 
as Administrator and Consultant in Ne- 
gro Affairs for the Emergency Relief 
Administration in Virginia, but return- 
ed after the exactions of five years to 
his practice of law at his Gloucester 
home. 


The reader of The Honey-Pod Tree 
may occasionally swallow hard. The 
close similarity in the character of the 
subject matter involved suggests that 
“Lending a Hand to the Government” 
and “More about Federal Work” might 
well be fused into a single chapter, and 
that the chapter, “Getting on with 
Folks,” which adds up to a shallow 
exposé of the etiquette of race rela- 
tions in the South, is scarcely germane 
at all to the illumination of the tale. 
Likewise do excessively short chap- 
ters abound to such an extent as to 
justify doubt as to the volume’s bal- 
ance and organic unity. 


One regrets that Walker was left 
to write his own story (Florence L. 
Lattimore gave assistance); the pro- 
cedure placed him too close to himself 
to assure objectivity. Derogatory to the 
book’s force, also is the employment 
throughout of the first person. Nor 
can one help wishing that even a 
man of yesterday had placed more em- 
phasis upon the “immediate past” with 
its clear implications for the future. 
Certainly, the honey-pod tree and the 
sprinkling of Negro dialect which the 
volume exhibits have come to be re- 
garded as relics of a dead past. 


It is probable that Thomas Calhoun 
Walker meant for The Honey-Pod 
Tree to pass, not as a scholarly pro- 
duction, but merely as a simple story 
of the activity of a community-minded 
American citizen. As he reads the vol- 
ume, one is likely to reflect upon many 
similarly-noble characters whose striv- 
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ings have never been preserved for 
posterity. 


Joun W. Parker 
Fayetteville State Teachers College 
Department of English 


The Leopard* 


Victor Stafford Reid’s first novel, 
New Day, published almost ten years 
ago, was a fictionalized narrative of 
the history of the Jamaican struggle 
for independence from the time of the 
Eyre incident, of 1865, to the grant- 
ing of the Constitution of 1944. His 
second novel, The Leopard, resumes 
the theme of freedom, particularly po- 
litical freedom, in a skillfully con- 
structed novel, the setting of which 
is contemporary Kenya. 


African rebellion against the colonial 
system is dramatized within the con- 
sciousness of a Kikuyu from whose 
point of view the events of the plot 
are narrated. The novel begins as 
Nebu, its hero, leaves his small band 
of Mau Mau raiders to track through 
the bush an isolated settler, in the hope 
of procuring a gun, because “a man 
needed a rifle to fight the pink-cheek 
soldiers.’ Nebu overtakes the man, 
who proves to be his former employer 
and whose errand in the bush is to 
pursue him in vengeance for a ten- 
year-old wrong. As the two men 
confront each other, Nebu is wounded 
by the settler’s gun but manages to 
kill his enemy with his knife. The dy- 
ing settler, explaining his enmity, re- 
veals that a crippled ten-year-old boy 
who accompanies him is the son of his 
wife and of Nebu, whom he has taught 
the boy to hate. To Nebu, the gun, 
of which he takes possession on the 
settler’s death, represents the end of 
his pursuit: owning the rifle he “grew 
and grew into a giant seven leagues 
tall.” Appraising the new weapon in 
the light of Kikuyu custom, he at- 





*Victor Stafford Reid, The Leopard. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1958. Pp. 159. 


tempts to initiate its use by the ritual- 
istic act of killing a suitable victim, 
in this instance a leopard which now 
suddenly confronts him. The boy, how- 
ever, has craftily removed the bolt 
from the rifle; Nebu, discovering the 
uselessness of the gun in his hands, 
attributes its failure to a magic curse 
imposed because he had twice wronged 
the man from whom he had taken it, 
and in recompense he undertakes to 
return the boy to a European com- 
munity in order that “the curse would 
go from the gun.” On the journey, 
Nebu’s wound grows steadily worse, 
the crippled boy’s malevolence in- 
creases, and the leopard returns to 
stalk the pair until they are cornered 
in a cave to await the animal’s final 
spring. The Kikuyu, slowly dying of 
the festering wound imposed by the 
settler’s gun and lacking either Kikuyu 
or European medicine to cure the 
wound, reflects objectively on _ his 
“poisoned and dying world.” To him, 
the leopard symbolizes the force that 
preys upon the wounded and the weak, 
and he identifies the leopard with the 
Europeans. He himself is the “home- 
less one’—‘‘The lawless man is home- 
less,’ and the law as he knew it is 
gone: “The villages had gone, the 
chiefs were servants in Nairobi fac- 
tories and the women whored in Gov- 
ernment Road. Left were just these: 
a leopard waiting at the door, and a 
boy cowering his false face into his 
armpit, and poison warping your sick 
body.” Yet, change is, he recognizes, 
“invincible”; his situation is the re- 
sult of the fact that “he had not the 
strength to lose the old customs but 
must go to Nairobi to pay the recom- 
pense.” Thus, his journey symbolizes 
his life within the country it traverses. 
It ends in confusion: the leopard kills 
the boy, an itinerant British lieutenant 
shoots the leopard, and, at the very 
end, the dying Nebu aims his knife at 
the heart of the European soldier, 
whom he identifies, afresh, with the 
leopard. 


This ultimate gesture displaces the 
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clear and consistent symbolism of the 
novel with a sentimental suggestion 
of nationalism that does act proceed 
from the carefully structured meanings 
of the novel. In New Day, the author’s 
sympathetic identification with the nar- 
rator’s nationalism was too rationally 
supported to be characterized as senti- 
mentality. One of the supports was a 
striking prose style based on the idiom 
of Jamaican speech. The literary lan- 
guage of The Leopard lacks a genuine 
colloquial base—the interspersed non- 
English words are not introduced easi- 
ly, as in Alan Paton’s Cry, the Be- 
loved Country, for example—but it is 
characterized by an equally striking 
poetic rhythm, largely derived from 
the arrangement of words in stylized 
patterns. This stylized language of 
the novel is effective to fuse into unity 
the pursuing and pursued Kikuyu’s ex- 
periences and his formulation of their 
significance as an image of the situa- 
tion of the African in Kenya in an age 
of political change. 


CHARLOTTE CRAWFORD WATKINS 
Department of English 
Howard University 


Portrait of An American Leader* 


The Portrait of an American Labor 
Leader depicts the life and union ac- 
tivities of William Levi Hutcheson, 
formerly president of the carpenters 
union from 1913 through 1954, the 
year of his death. It is a biography 
of a powerful labor leader. It is a 
story that could be insightful to stu- 
dents of trade union administration 
and history because of the way in 
which Mr. Hutcheson’s tactics changed 
the administration from a highly de- 
centralized one to concentration of 
power in the hands of the general 
president. Also noteworthy were the 





*Maxwell C. Raddock, Portrait of an 
American Labor Leader. American Insti- 
tute of Social Science, New York: 1955. 
Pp. 424. 


tactics of Mr. Hutcheson during juris- 
dictional disputes, where his policy 
successfully altered AFL decisions in 
favor of his union. 


This case study is interest-arousing 
for still another reason. Mr. Raddock, 
the author, makes a point of declaim- 
ing various labor historians as being 
“wholly unreliable’ when they write 
about Mr. Hutcheson. He _ includes 
such persons as Herbert Harris, Ed- 
ward Levinson, Charles A. Madison, 
et. al., alleging that each one used the 
assumption that “if a labor leader be- 
came a Republican, opposed a blank 
check for ‘industrial unionism, and 
served long tenure in office, the duty 
of the labor historian was to ascribe 
it to any one of five evil motives. . .” 
Not satisfied with his purge of pro- 
fessional labor historians he turns his 
declamation on Mr. Hutcheson’s co- 
workers and close associates in the 
AFL. “All the material either writ- 
ten or oral, . . ., were often revealing, 
but I could hardly take them at face 
value.” 


A close examination of Mr. Rad- 
dock’s tome reveals that he has se- 
lected, but selected very carefully, ma- 
terial that will put his biographer in a 
very favorable position. Perhaps it 
would be more exact to say that his 
omissions give a distorted picture. For 
example, the question of tenure linked 
with centralization of power in the 
general president is skipped over with 
a quotation from Philip Taft’s book, 
Structure and Government of Labor 
Unions, Citing the Need for a Strong 
Central Authority, but he fails to tell 
the reader how Mr. Hutcheson man- 
aged to get this power and how he 
used it to keep others in line when 
they opposed his policies. One example 
is the battle between Mr. Hutcheson 
and his “representatives” (business 
agents) of the New York City Locals. 
How he employed Mr. Bridell, not even 
a carpenter, known to have accepted 
graft from employers, to beat down 
his own “representatives” and work- 
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ers in New York, when they refused 
to accept his authoritarian tactics. How 
he and Duffy formed a duet to force 
members at the Lakeland Convention, 
not communists, who opposed the buy- 
ing of Lakeland, either out of the 
union or placed on probation during 
the 1928 convention. Those placed on 
probation were subject to Mr. Hutche- 
son as final arbiter as to whether they 
had fulfilled their probation. 


Mr. Hutcheson’s lust for power was 
again demonstrated when Mr. Meany 
assumed the presidency of the AFL 
and entered into conversations with 
Mr. Reuther on a No-Raiding Pact. 
Mr. Hutcheson objected, threatened to 
remove his union from the AFL if Mr. 
Meany _presisted. Unmoved, Mr. 
Meany continued his conversations with 
Mr. Reuther and Mr. Hutcheson car- 
ried out his threat, thinking that he 
would have his way as he did in the 
past. When he found that he couldn’t 
move Mr. Meany as he had done on 
previous occasions with Gompers and 
Green, he brought his flock back into 
the fold. The question of no-raiding 
is linked to the battle between the 
AFL and the CIO back in the middle 
thirties when Mr. Hutcheson probably 
pushed Mr. Lewis out of the AFL on 
the issue of industrial unionism. Mr. 
Hutcheson feared the formation of in- 
dustrial unions within the AFL because 
it would be devastating to his own 
power, even though his own union is 
not a pure craft union. The reason 
is that technological change in the 
building trades forced him to extend 
his jurisdiction, change of materials 
from wood to metal. Advent of in- 
dustrial unionism within the AFL 
would mean the chartering of industry 
unions as furniture workers, mill hands, 
lumberjack, etc., each of these juris- 
dictions now being claimed by the 
carpenters. The formation of industry- 
wide unions would mean a decline in 
the strength of the carpenters union. 


Space doesn’t permit in a review to 
deal with each of the points made by 


Mr. Raddock against other labor his- 
torians, so we will cite either an over- 
sight, or lack of knowledge on the part 
of the biographer with respect to the 
Negro question and the carpenters. 
Raddock makes the point that the car- 
penter’s constitution requires the for- 
mation of a District Council wherever 
two or more locals exist in a city, 
valley, etc. However, despite the lib- 
eral attitude ascribed to the higher 
echelons of this union, as of 1958, 
there are two separate locals in Bal- 
timore but no District Council. This 
fact has been, repeatedly, brought to 
the attention of the top officials but no 
action has been taken. Other instances 
can be cited where nominally the Ne- 
gro is accepted into white locals but the 
business agent never seems to have 
jobs for them, or where the Negro is 
placed in separate locals. 


In summation, it can be said that 
Mr. Raddock has stopped short of in- 
cluding material available to him in 
order to present a portrait of a labor 
leader which is out of character and 
can be accused of operating contrary 
to his own assumption that he will give 
an honest portrayal. This allegation 
has been made by Mr. Christie, too, 
before the Senate Rackets Committee 
as reported in the New York Times 
for June 26-28, 1958. In his allega- 
tion Mr. Christie contends that cer- 
tain passages seem more than identical 
with those in his own book, Empire in 
Wood, but no credit is given and the 
critical parts have been excised when 
incorporated in Mr. Raddock’s biog- 
raphy. 

Herman D. Brocu 
Phillip Murray Chair 


Howard University 


Patterns of Faith in America 
Today* 


It is not much to the point to speak 





*F, Ernest Johnson, Patterns of Faith in 
America Today. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1958. Pp. 192. 
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of the timeliness of a book dealing 
with the matter of religion. Religion 
is a never-ending topic of absorbing 
interest. The timeliness of this vol- 
ume rests on the fact that there is 
today in America a fresh and univer- 
sal interest in this area of man’s ma- 
jor concern. Part of this interest is 
directed to the search for new under- 
standings of the divergent groups that 
claim a right to deal with people in 
their so-called supernatural relation- 
ships and to provide leadership to them 
in their religious concerns. 


The American concept of freedom 
of religion as inherent in the structure 
of our democracy has to be reckoned 
as a factor in the production of a con- 
fusing number of religious groups on 
the national scene. The tendency to- 
ward this proliferation is in our time 
being confronted by an opposite move- 
ment.—This is the ecumenicity which 
threatens to outweigh the attention 
claimed by the facts of our disagree- 
ments in doctrine, belief and symbols. 


In Patterns of Faith five different 
authors, representing major religious 
faiths, undertake to present in a sym- 
posium the beliefs and convictions of 
their particular faith pattern. The 
responsibility to which each was com- 
mitted was defined so that what he 
said would relate itself to the major 
religious questions common to the total 
community: the nature and destiny of 
man, the concept of God, the philos- 
ophy of progress, the doctrine of sin 
and salvation, of freedom and author- 
ity. 

Here you have spokesmen compet- 
ent to witness for classical and liberal 
Protestantism, for Judaism, for Roman 
Catholicism and for Humanism pre- 
senting a summary embodiment of the 
way each contemporary and traditional 
pattern responds to the issues involved 
in these major areas of living concern. 


There is no attempt to convert or 
indoctrinate the reader, there is ab- 
sence of any trace of special pleading, 


or any attempt to maximize agree- 
ments or minimize differences. The 
book is a good companion for the 
student, the theologian, the layman, 
undertaking a fresh adventure of find- 
ing his way with understanding and 
with appreciation in the misleading 
and often confusing highways and by- 
ways of our pluralistic religious cul- 
ture. 


ArtHur FietcHer Exmes 
Pastor, 

People’s Congregational Church 
Washington, D. C. 


The Right of the People* 


Written in the liberal tradition, The 
Right of the People, is a clear and 
persuasive discourse on those funda- 
mental human rights which have 
evolved from the wisdom of the bitter 
political and religious experiences of 
our forefathers: rights which have be- 
come embodied in our federal and state 
constitutions and other laws and have 
been interpreted by our courts. It is 
a chronicle of the political and legal 
struggles to maintain individual hu- 
man dignity against the onslaught of 
concerted abuse by those who, through 
ignorance or expediency, in the name 
of necessity or government security, 
would weaken the foundations upon 
which our democratic ideals rest. 


This book is divided into three main 
parts, entitled: (1) Freedom of Ex- 
pression; (2) The Right To Be Let 
Alone; (3) The Civilian Authority. 


It is the fundamental thesis of Part 
I that there is no free speech unless 
there is freedom to challenge the very 
postulates upon which the existing re- 
gime rests. There is a detailed ex- 
amination of the philosophy of the 
First Amendment starting with the 
premise that the First Amendment did 
not build on existing law but broke 





*William O. Douglas, The Right of the 
People. New York: 1958. 
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with tradition, set a new standard, and 
exalted freedom of expression. In so 
doing, it set an absolute standard 
which excluded all notions of regula- 
tions and restraint by government on 
this freedom. 


The concept of the people as sov- 
ereign, which was and remains today 
a revolutionary concept, is a bulwark 
against the acquisition of a vested in- 
terest by special groups. Sovereignty 
is equally distributed and indivisibly 
among every member of the group and 
freedom of expression is an integral 
part of sovereignty. It is a political 
right. If the people are to be wise 
sovereigns, there must be no restraints 
on their freedom of cultural, scientific, 
artistic, or literary endeavor; and un- 
der our system by force of the First 
Amendment, public agencies are 
banned from putting the quietus on any 
school of thought. 


But the philosophy of the First 
Amendment is difficult to practice, es- 
pecially in certain areas where free 
expression threatens other community 
values. The Justice examines in de- 
tail three areas in which this con- 
flict is significant today: (1) where 
speech inflicts injury on individuals; 
(2) where speech endangers law and 
order; (3) where speech may be 
thought to undermine community mo- 
rality. 


Where speech inflicts injury upon 
the individual, the laws of libel and 
slander provide protection. But where 
matters of public interest are involved, 
the privilege of fair comment is neces- 
sary in a democracy; and in all pub- 
lic matters, the doubt should be re- 
solved in favor of freedom of expres- 
sion, 


Mr. Justice Douglas abhors the re- 
cent trend of court decisions to penal- 
ize certain utterances without showing 
an immediacy of injury which the 
speech would cause other interests of 
government, with the result that the 
First Amendment, in many cases has 


been made subordinate to the police 
power. 


In the area where speech endangers 
law and order, the author has become 
convinced that the courts, as well as 
the legislatures, have departed sub- 
stantially from First Amendment re- 
quirements. The clear and present 
danger test has become merely a con- 
venient excuse for suppression, and, 
in the author’s view, suppression is 
constitutionally justified only where 
speech is so brigaded with action that 
it is in essence a part of the overt act. 


In instances where speech may be 
thought to undermine community mo- 
rality, an inherent danger exists to 
freedom of expression, for under the 
guise of protecting the public from ob- 
scenity, the government may become 
a censor. It is the author’s view that 
the First Amendment permits the gov- 
ernment to be concerned only with 
anti-social conduct, not with utter- 
ances. The constitutional test of ob- 
scenity is inadequate: whether the pub- 
lication arouses sexual thought, is not 
the point. The test should consider 
the relation of the state of mind to 
overt action. 


The writer then discusses fully the 
problems of censorship and prior re- 
straint and, concluding Part I, observes 
that the First Amendment is not self- 
executing, and does not carry with it 
the guarantee that government may not 
close some channels of expression and 
restrict others, but these restrictions 
must of necessity be few and clearly 
necessary. Freedom of expression has 
been restricted most severely in recent 
years and limited the citizen’s right to 
know by security regulations. And the 
author challenges the necessity of the 
rigid governmental restrictions under 
the guise of security, saying . .. Here 
we have been the victims of “the 
tyranny of a few beating the 
drums of fear.” 


Part II deals essentially with the 


right of privacy and is called “The 
Right to Be Let Alone.” 
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Government exists for man and is 
designed to secure to the individual, 
freedom for the development of his 
talent, but the individual needs pro- 
tection from the government itself. 
Realizing this, the framers of the Con- 
stitution undertook to establish safe- 
guards and guarantees. One of rights 
which thus evolved may conveniently 
be called the right to be let alone. It 
concerns religious freedom and free- 
dom of conscience; the privacy of the 
home and the dignity of the individual. 
It takes its substance from several pro- 
visions of the Constitution: the First, 
Fourth and Fifth Amendments. As 
Mr. Justice Douglas points out, the 
right to be let alone has suffered great- 
ly in recent years. The government, 
entering the forbidden field out of 
genuine concern for subversion, has 
gradually eaten away the rights of the 
individual to the end that an atmos- 
phere wholly antagonistic to unortho- 
doxy and free communication of ideas 
so vital to a democracy has been 
created. 


Legislative investigations have in- 
creasingly offended these rights. Go- 
ing far beyond a legitimate legislative 
function our Congress and state legis- 
lature have, in many instances, ex- 
amined into political beliefs and have 
penalized citizens for unorthodoxy in 
political and social ideas when govern- 
ment has no business in the area at all. 


In the area of religious freedom, 
more than in any other area of the 
right to be let alone, Douglass finds 
that the courts and legislatures have 
kept faith with the First Amendment. 
But even these guarantees have not 
been afforded ideal protection. A con- 
scientious objector not a member of a 
religious group and an atheist, gets 
no exemption from military service. 


The right to be let alone includes 
the sanctity of the home and the 
sanctity of the person. It is in this 
section that Justice Douglas discusses 
in clear language the import of the 
privilege against self-incrimination and 


unreasonable searches and _ seizures. 
The author notes that the courts, in 
deciding upon behavior alleged to be 
an unreasonable search and seizure, 
have not been libertarian, and as a 
result this area abounds in conflict and 
the rights involved have not been pro- 
foundly respected by either law en- 
forcement officers or state courts. 


A discussion of Due Process in the 
14th Amendment follows. It is the 
least satisfactory section of the book— 
but as Mr. Justice Douglas states, the 
concept itself is highly elusive. The 
test of due process—that it includes 
those guarantees “implicit in the con- 
cept of ordered liberty” and outlaws 
those practices “repugnant to the con- 
science of mankind’—is in the Jus- 
tice’s opinion, unduly subjective. 


The final section of Part II entitled 
“The Right to Defy an Unconstitution- 
al Statute” espouses a point of view 
of great interest, presently valuable 
at a time when large groups have 
banded in concert to defy the lawful 
orders of federal courts and the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the segrega- 
tion cases. Tracing the history of the 
moral right to defy an unjust law 
through our Anglo-American history, 
Justice Douglas asserts that the roots 
of this right lie in our tradition of 
individualism and our mistrust of the 
uncontrolled power of the state. Our 
society is built upon the premise that 
it exists only to aid the fullest indi- 
vidual achievement of which its mem- 
bers are capable. But a second pre- 
mise, equally important, underlies our 
political theory. A society has a right 
to promulgate rules for the orderly 
conduct of its affairs. These two 
premises are based on values that in 
some situations may become antagonis- 
tic to each other, and when a law is 
passed which forces the individual to 
make a choice between these two val- 
ues, the humblest citizen may take mat- 
ters into his own hand, defy what he 
considers an unconstitutional statute, 


and risk the outcome. This is not to 
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say that the law does not apply with 
equal force to those who dissent, nor 
that disobedience should not be pun- 
ished. But the rationale more proper- 
ly is that there is a choice to obey the 
law, or incur punishment for disobe- 
dience of it. 


The Third Part of “The Right of 
The People” is entitled “The Civilian 
Authority”. In it, the author with vol- 
uminous historical references docu- 
ments incidents illustrating our aver- 
sion to military control and the need 
for subordination of military authority 
over civilian authority. This section 
deals with the review of military decis- 
ions by civilian courts, and jurisdiction 
of military tribunals over civilians. 
Clearly the extension of jurisdiction of 
military tribunals over civilians, wheth- 
er in time of peace or war, results in 
the dimunition of the right of the peo- 
ple to be tried by jury in civilian 
courts, and an erosion of our liberties. 


In concluding the final section, Mr. 
Justice Douglas notes that it is a 
growing trend in our nation to take 
the dangerous attitude that the mili- 
tary can solve our important problems. 
It is his belief that the military is more 
in ascendancy than ever before, and 
the gradual expansion has already en- 
gulfed politica] lines with military de- 
cisions increasingly becoming the bases 
of our foreign policy. 

It is Mr. Justice Douglas’ final ad- 
monition to us that we marshal the 
forces of public opinion against this 
trend, reeducating ourselves in the 
fundamentals of democracy if we are 
to survive as a democracy. For as the 
Justice aptly observes, “The military 
mind specializes in military strategy, 
the training of the members of the 
Armed Forces, their deployment in the 
field, and their maintenance and sup- 
port.” Those problems require a cen- 
tralized control and unswerving obe- 
dience. But the problems of civilian 
administration are vastly different, re- 


quiring ability to organize a community 


on a voluntary, cooperative basis. 


Grorae M. Jounson 

Director, Office of Laws, Plans 
and Research, 

Commission on Civil Rights* 
Washington, D. C. 


Discrimination Against Both 
Whites and Negroes* 


Currently, and probably during most 
of this century, the term “‘separate and 
unequal” suggests the image of Ne- 
groes being provided separate accom- 
modations that are never equal, Ne- 
groes were discriminated against. In 
this treatment discrimination against 
the Negro in his education in the South 
is certainly made clear, but in the 
separate-but-equal struggle a great 
number of white people were also hurt. 


About the South’s educational sys- 
tems, specifically in the States of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia, during the years 1901- 
1915, persuasive evidence indicates 
that the Negro did not come close to 
receiving his fair share in his county 
of the State-appropriated money. If 
he lived in a county of 75 per cent 
Negro population his per capita share 
was $1.78, compared with $22.22 per 
capita for white children, (pp. 260- 
261). As the percentage of Negroes 
decreased his share per capita of the 
school appropriation correspondingly 
increased. 


The white child in the same county 
with 75 per cent Negro children, a 
lowland black-belt county, enjoyed an 
education worth three times as much 
as the white child in the county with 
only 10 per cent Negro children. The 
answer to this paradoxical intra-racial 





*The opinions expressed in this review 
are the writer’s and do not necessarily rep- 
resent those of the Commission. 

*Louis R. Harlan, Separate and Unequal. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1958. Pp. 290. 
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discrimination is: simple: the money 
that the State appropriated on a strict 
head count of children to each county 
was misappropriated within the county 
for a far better education of white 
children. 


Louis R. Harlan, Mississippi-born 
writer of this book, shows a third kind 
of educational discrimination: both 
whites and Negroes in rural areas re- 
ceived a poorer grade of education than 
those in the cities, for the latter often 
supplemented the State appropriation 
with further aid. In fact, Harlan re- 
ports one source that found it was 
possible for a Negro in a city to 
achieve higher than a white in a rural 
section, at least by the end of the 
third decade of the century. We find 
further discrimination or difference: as 
evidenced in the per capita share and 
the length of the school year a higher 
grade of education was available to 
children who did not live in the South. 
All Southern children in this respect 
got the short end of the stick. 


But Separate and Unequal is more 
than a reliably documented exposition 
of education inequalities—racial, re- 
gional, sectional, rural-urban, etc. Har- 
lan, an Assistant Professor of History 
at East Texas State College, placed 
equal emphasis on the “public school 
movement in the South” and directs 
appropriate attention to the role of 
the Southern Education Board in the 
movement during the years when the 
Board flourished, roughly 1901-1915. 
The writer's purpose and accomplish- 
ment are reflected in the book title and 
the sub-title—‘“‘Public School Cam- 
paigns and Racism in the Southern 
Seaboard States, 1901-1915.” 


The Southern Education Board, and 
for that matter the other various edu- 
cation boards and foundations, Har- 
lan clearly develops, was a failure in 
its effort to provide an adequate edu- 
cation for the Negro. The Board never 
militantly fought racism and White Su- 
premacy in the South; it did not op- 
pose segregation and only weakly op- 
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posed outright discrimination. It was 
not in any way able to prevent dis- 
franchisement of the Negro. In fact, 
a real weakness of the Board lay in 
the apparent result that it did very 
little and prevented real sentiment 
from developing in the North to coun- 
teract racism in the South. 


The Board, shortly after it was es- 
tablished, took the position that if it 
aided public education as strongly as 
it could the Southerner would be edu- 
cated to his responsibility and respect 
the rights of the Negro. The posi- 
tion almost immediately was proved un- 
tenable; an improved education re- 
sulted in no improved morality in the 
South. The Negro sank lower on the 
educational and economic ladder, and 
indeed by disfranchisement hit bottom 
politically. The contribution of the 
Board, however, to an improved posi- 
tion for public education is clear. 


For those who even today _ sub- 
scribe to theory that education can con- 
dition people out of their prejudices 
and practice of discrimination, the fail- 
ure of the Southern Education Board 
and the failure of EDUCATION in 
the South to eliminate prejudice and 
discrimination, serve as a good lesson. 
The key likely is not simply educa- 
tion but the right kind of education. 


Dr. Harlan’s book is exceptionally 
well-documented and includes a clos- 
ing essay on his sources. He tells also 
a great deal about the men on the 
Southern Education Board and other 
“personalities” of the era. He makes 
every effort, seemingly, to write in- 
terestingly both through his syntax and 
selection of interesting words and 
phrases. His book rightfully takes its 
place with several other Chapel Hill 
books on the South, ante-bellum and 
current. 


Paut Cooke 
Department of English 


District of Columbia 
Teachers College 
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Time is Running Out* 


During the last thirty years three 
comprehensive works on Africa South 
of the Sahara have provided scholars 
with a body of indispensable informa- 
tion. Raymond Leslie Buell’s The Na- 
tive Problem in Africa (2 vols., 1928) 
developed the historical background of 
British, French and Belgian territory, 
the Union of South Africa and Liberia. 
Above all Buell warned: “Africa is the 
one continent of the world where by 
the application of intelligence, knowl- 
edge and good will, it is not too late 
to adopt policies which will prevent 
the development of the acute racial dif- 
ficulties which have elsewhere arisen, 
and the evils of which have been recog- 
nized only after they have come into 
existence.” Significantly, he devoted 
the first four sections to the Union of 
South Africa, Basutoland, The Rho- 
desias and Nyasaland, and Kenya, 


A year after the publication of 
Buell’s book, General Jan Smuts sug- 
gested in his Rhodes Memorial Lecture 
a “survey of conditions in Africa as a 
whole, so designed as to include also 
a review of the extent to which mod- 
ern knowledge was being applied to 
African problems.” It is ironic that 
the man who made this suggestion de- 
clared in Town Hall, January 9, 1930: 
“The Negro is the most patient of all 
animals next to the ass” (New York 
Times, January 10, 1930, pp. 1, 2). 
Lord Hailey, then Governor of the 
United Provinces in India, began pre- 
paratory researches at the end of 1933 
and the systematic direction of the 
survey in 1935. An African Survey: 
A Study of Problems Arising in Africa 
South of the Sahara was published in 
November, 1938. A reprint in May, 
1939 attested its importance and fav- 
orable reception. Like The Native 


*Lord Hailey, An African Survey, Re- 
vised 1956: A Study of Problems Arising 
in Africa South of the Sahara. London, 
New York, Toronto: Oxford University 
Press, 1957. Pp., vii, 1676. 
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Problem, it made only brief mention 
of the Portuguese colonies, primarily 
because little information was avail- 
able. Whereas one of the most val- 
uable sections of The Native Problem 
dealt with Liberia, including the Fire- 
stone Concession about which not much 
was known, the Survey omitted Liberia. 
Both made only incidental references 
to Ethiopia. 


The African Survey, Revised 1956, 
though similar in its objective and the 
arrangement of its material to the first 
edition, is, in many respects, a new 
book. It devotes, for example, a few 
pages to the Portuguese colonies which 
Portugal designated as Overseas Prov- 
inces in 1951 (in order to avoid mak- 
ing annual reports to the United Na- 
tions when Portugal became a mem- 
ber). This revised edition also treats 
briefly the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, Liberia, the Trusteeship 
System and “The Rising Spirit of 
Africanism.” The 1988 edition con- 
tained 1,662 pages of text and an in- 
dex of 170 pages. The 1957 edition 
has 1,616 pages and an index of 69 
pages, but the pages are wider and 
longer. Whereas the first edition had 
six maps, the second has eleven. Foot- 
notes at the bottom of pages consti- 
tute an invaluable bibliography. (An 
indication of the materials on Africa 
is evidenced by Mrs. Dorothy Porter’s 
A Catalogue of the African Collection 
in the Moorland Foundation, Howard 
University Library, which lists 5,181 
books, pamphlets, periodicals and 
newspapers.) I regret that the 1957 
edition does not have a final chapter, 
“Summary and Conclusions.” This 
chapter in the 1938 edition, a model 
of what such a chapter should be, gave 
a summary and conclusion of each of 
the preceding chapters. 


Obviously, a review cannot analyze 
in detail this monumental work. I 
shall, therefore, examine the extent to 
which Lord Hailey fulfilled the objec- 
tive which, in both editions, states: 
“The weight should lie in the full 
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statement of fact rather than in the 
expression of opinion’.” Of course, a 
full statement of fact is impossible; 
selection of facts therefore constitutes 
in some measure expression of opinion. 
In this connection I particularly rec- 
ommend pp. 151-169 on the Union of 
South Africa. Lord Hailey quotes 
(p. 151) the well-known clause from 
the original constitution of the Trans- 
vaal: “‘ There shall be no equality be- 
tween Black and White, either in 
Church or State.” He quotes also (p. 
161) the “entrenched clause” of the 
South Africa Act of 1909 which stipu- 
lated: ‘““No such [franchise] law shall 
disqualify any person in the province 
of the Cape . . . from being so reg- 
istered by reason of his race or colour 
only, unless the Bill be passed by both 
Houses of Parliament sitting together, 
and the third reading be agreed to by 
not less than two-thirds of the total 
number of members of both houses.” 
The author discusses in sufficient de- 
tail the dismal story of the methods 
used to override this entrenched clause. 


Lord Hailey’s treatment of laws 
against the African Congress is par- 
ticularly revealing. He writes (pp. 
164-165) “The Suppression of Com- 
munism Act., No. 44 of 1950, which 
includes in the definition of Commun- 
ism actions which promote hostility be- 
tween Europeans and non-Europeans, 
was invoked against the leaders. Dur- 
ing the session of 1953. an Act was 
passed enabling the Governor-General 
to proclaim a state of emergency for 
twelve months; when this Act is ap- 
plied, it has the effect of suspending 
without discussion any of the com- 
mon law and statutory civil rights at 
present recognized. An Act passed 
in the same year increased the penal- 
ties for engaging in civil disobedience 
or encouraging or giving financial aid 
to movements of this character. Not 
merely the legislation but the manner 
in which the law has been applied, and 
in particular the use made of the Sup- 
pression of Communism Act, have gone 
very far in the application of repres- 
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sive procedure; it has been justly 
urged that the measures taken for the 
suppression of political views by non- 
Europeans go far beyond the practice 
observed in peace-time by most Euro- 
pean countries.” 


One other quotation will suffice to 
show the author’s use of facts. On 
page 186 he observes: “While, how- 
ever, there has been a lively debate 
among Europeans in the Rhodesias re- 
garding the implications of the prin- 
ciple of partnership, it is not always 
realized that it will have no value as 
a solution of the problems of a multi- 
racial society unless it can commend 
itself also to Africans. It has been 
described by one critic as ‘a sophisti- 
cated and Western-centered concept 
which can never appeal to Africans, 
and is therefore at best only a des- 
perate line of defence against the dan- 
gers perceived as a consequence of 
nationalism’. How far this will prove 
to be true will depend on the temper 
in which the European community in 
the Rhodesias approaches the concrete 
problems presented by the scheme of 
Federation, and not least those of an 
economic and social character.” 


A reading of the 1957 edition makes 
clear the rapidity of change in Africa 
South of the Sahara. Inasmuch as the 
book went to press early in 1956, it 
does not include discussion of the Tom- 
linson Report for the Socio-Economic 
Development of the Bantu Areas in the 
Union of South Africa or the 1958 
mass “treason” trials in the Union. 
Ghana is now independent, with Brit- 
ish Togoland incorporated into it. The 
French loi-cadre of June 23, 1956 gave 
greater autonomy to the French over- 
seas territories; a referendum on Oc- 
tober 28, 1956 resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the Autonomous Republic 
of French Togoland; and the French 
Cameroons is chafing at the bit. Bel- 
gium permitted at the end of 1957 
Europeans and Africans to vote for 
members of municipal assemblies in 
the three largest cities of the Belgian 
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Congo. Nasser’s name does not even 
appear in the index of this monumental 
work. In brief, almost any book on 
Africa South of the Sahara is out of 
date within a few months after its 
publication. Africanists look forward 
eagerly to the publication, planned for 
1959, of the Twentieth Century Fund’s 
two-volume Tropical Africa by Pro- 
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fessor George H. T. Kimble. Perhaps 
by that time, readers will know 
whether Raymond Leslie Buell’s ad- 
monition in 1928 has been sufficiently 


heeded. 
Rayrorp W. Logan 
Department of History 
Howard University 
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Current Trends in Negro Education, and 
Shorter Papers 


Section A: Cat on a Hot Tin Roof* 


Horace Mann Bonp 


Dean, School of Education, Atlanta University 


“ |. . and nothing’s more determined,’ says Maggie, in Tennessee Williams’ 
drama of Southern decadence, “than a cat on a hot tin roof.” 


N EVER BEFORE HAS THE LITERATURE 
OF PSYCHOLOGY witnessed so de- 
termined an effort to establish, as a 
fact, the proposition that there are 
“native differences between Negroes 
and whites as determined by intelli- 
gence tests.” Dr. Audrey M. Shuey, 
Chairman of the Department of Psy- 
chology in the Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege for Women, at Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, has examined 288 studies of Ne- 
gro intelligence as evidenced by the 
results of intelligence tests and other 
criteria of educational and intellectual 
attainment. The documents examined 
included 35 monographs, or sections 
of books; 135 articles; 47 published 
reviews, “interpretations, criticisms, or 
comments ;” 62 were unpublished mas- 
ter’s theses, many from the newly 
established graduate schools for Ne- 
groes in the South; and 9 doctoral 
theses. 


By the interesting device of discard- 
ing all “interpretations, criticisms, 
comments,” and even conclusions in in- 
dividual studies, and taking the stat- 
istical tables reporting differential 
scores as the only, bona-fide, “results,” 
Dr. Shuey arrives at what she calls 
a “remarkable consistency in test re- 
sults, whether they pertain to school 
or pre-school children, to high school 





*A review of Audrey M. Shuey, The 
Testing of Negro Intelligence. Foreword 
by Henry E. Garrett. Lynchburg, Va.; 
J. P. Bell and Co., 1958. Pp. 351. 


or college students, to drafts of World 
War I or World War II, to the gifted 
or the mentally deficient, to the delin- 
quent or criminal.” This “remarkable 
consistency” becomes the foundation of 
her concluding inferences, that “point 
to the presence of some native differ- 
ences between Negroes and whites as 
determined by intelligence tests.” 


Some of the most ardent advocates 
of racial equality, who have provided 
the majority of the studies used by 
Dr. Shuey in this amazing tour de 
force, must feel, after reading Dr. 
Shuey’s book, that is a a wise scholar, 
indeed, who can recognize his own 


brain-child after it has undergone 
the deft, assiduous surgery of this 
author’s excisions. “One should,” 


Dr. Shuey says blithely in her intro- 
ductory chapter, “in every case dis- 
tinguish the results from the comments 
or conclusions of the authors or those 
of the reviewers.” An example is the 
exhumation of Howard W. Odum’s 
1913 Philadelphia study of 300 Negro 
children, that reported 21% of white 
children advanced one or more years 
above their chronological ages, while 
only 5% of the Negro children were 
so advanced. Odum is quoted as stat- 
ing, in his conclusions, that “Environ- 
ment alone seems sufficient to account 
for majority of results.” But for Dr. 


Shuey’s purposes, only the statistical 
figure of “racial” difference matters; 


Odum’s “comment” may lightly be 
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brushed aside, as “relatively subjective 
and . . . not necessarily accurate.” 


Similarly, Dr. Shuey brushes aside 
Carl C. Brigham’s famous recantation, 
in 1930, of his previous (1923) con- 
clusion, that Negro inferiority was in- 
dicated by tests administered to World 
War I draftees. In this case Brig- 
ham’s first interpretations are accepted 
because they are consistent with the 
“results,” i.e., the statistical tables. 
His reconsideration is rejected also on 
the testimony of Dr. Henry E. Gar- 
rett (Dr. Shuey’s mentor and contrib- 
utor of the Foreword to the book), that 
Brigham did not know what he was 
saying in 1930. ‘Environmentalists”’ 
whose studies contribute grist to Dr. 
Shuey’s mill include this reviewer, 
whose 1926 study of Oklahoma Negro 
teachers is reported as part of the 
total pattern of “remarkable consist- 
ency;” studies by Clark Foreman, with 
whom this reviewer collaborated; and 
even such staunch equalitarians as 
William C. Bagley and Otto Klineberg. 
Besides this reviewer, Negro students 
who are made, through Dr. Shuey’s 
curious form of assessing “evidence,” 
to appear as heralds of their own na- 
tive inferiority, include A. S. Beck- 
ham, Ambrose Caliver, H. G. Canady, 
R. P. Daniel, Allison Davis, R. K. 
Davenport, T. E. Davis, Charles S. 
Johnson, Howard H. Long, Martin D. 
Jenkins, and many others. 


Suffice it here to say, that this 
method carries the classic concept of 
the scientific method in the physical 
sciences, and animal experimentation, 
to an application to research carried 
out under other philosophies of causa- 
tion, in a degree that neither Niels 
Bohr nor W. Heisenberg would now 
find acceptable in interpreting research 
in physics. Dr. Shuey’s unique de- 
termination, and method, provoke in- 
terest in her career, and in the motives 
that prompted this work of infinite, 
indefatigable labor. She is a native 
of Rockford, Illinois, born in 1900, 
who took her doctorate at Columbia 
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University in 1931. An instructor in 
New York University from 1929-1934, 
she has been in the faculty of the Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College since 
that time, enjoying rapid promotions 
to her present position as Chairman 
of the Department of Psychology. 


While the present volume is her 
magnum opus, eleven previous articles 
are listed in the Educational Indez and 
Psychological Abstracts. It is import- 
ant to note that Dr. Shuey began her 
research as a student of animal learn- 
ing; the method and predispositions of 
the classic animal experimenter, and 
geneticist, are apparent in her present 
review of the literature involving one 
aspect of human learning. Her first 
published article dealt with “Some ex- 
periments with kittens on the simple 
alternation problem.” Three of her 
articles have had Jewish subjects; one, 
on the defect of color-blindness among 
Jewish students, and two on the in- 
telligence of Jewish students. Her 
conclusions were that the oft-heralded 
superiority in intelligence of the Jew- 
ish student, when compared to native- 
born American Protestant whites, was 
a myth. It was shortly after the publi- 
cation of the latter article that Dr. 
Shuey left her post as Instructor at 
New York University to assume her 
duties at Randolph-Macon. 


Dr. Shuey’s only previous publica- 
tion in the field of “racial psychology” 
appears to have been one in which she 
described the “results” of “matching” 
33 pairs of white and Negro co-eds at 
New York University, the “results” 
showing the inferiority of the Negroes. 


Before undertaking this review, the 
writer consulted several of the authori- 
ties on the art and science of book- 
reviewing. He discovered that it was 
his duty to his readers, to ask, ‘““What 
seems to have been the author’s pur- 
pose in writing this book?” 


It is not a difficult question to an- 
swer, although Dr. Shuey never clearly 
indicates what her purpose was. She 
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does deplore what she regards as de- 
fects in existing text-books in General 
Psychology, in the treatment of Negro- 
white differences. She states that “Ne- 

o-white differences are likely to be 
dealt with summarily,’ that “there 
is a considerable unanimity among the 
authors in the treatment of the prob- 
lem of Negro intelligence,” that there 
are “equivocal headings” that lean to- 
ward environmental explanations of 
Negro-white differences. She notes an 
apparent favoritism on the part of the 
text-book authors, in quoting only a 
few studies of racial differences, such 
as those based on World War I com- 
parisons, Klineberg’s studies of Selec- 
tive Migration, and Martin D, Jen- 
kins’ study of Superior Negro Chil- 
dren. She finds that existing literature 
holds “the concept of race itself to be 
indefinite (or confused) and consider 
it hazardous for psychologists to base 
conclusions on insecure anthropological 
foundations.” She feels strongly that 
a new and more comprehensive treat- 
ment of the subject is needed: she 
says of current works, 


In accounting for the stated or in- 
ferred differences in test scores 
achieved by Negroes and whites, all 
of the authors have taken a common 
point of view represented by such 
statements as: intelligence tests pre- 
suppose a common cultural and edu- 
cational background which does not 
exist; no test is completely free from 
a cultural bias; test gains can be ex- 
pected from improved environment; 
and socio-economic differences can 
be expected from improved environ- 
ment; and socio-economic differences 
in the United States vitiate differ- 
ences in intelligence test scores. 


Additionally, “existing books stress the 
variability within groups; and the ma- 
jority of the authors consider the racial 
results to be inconclusive.” Finally, 
“they appear to favor the environment- 
al interpretation, generally giving it 
the last word.” 


As these deficiencies in existing text- 


books constitute the outline of Dr. 
Shuey’s book, and her conclusions neat- 
ly disagree with what she says the ma- 
jority of psychologists believe, her one 
explanation as to why she wrote the 
book seems slightly more than dis- 
ingenuous: “... it may be that there 
are students who would desire a more 
comprehensive survey of the field of 
Negro intelligence. It is for the last 
group, of course, that this book is 
written.” 


One could take the enormous amount 
of time required to carry on the de- 
tailed examination of the numerous 
sources here reviewed, only if one were 
gripped by a sense of enormous im- 
portance of the task. It is clear that 
Dr. Shuey wrote this book for the 
reasons that any author (including the 
present reviewer) has ever written a 
book. One writes a book of this sort 
because one has a mighty impulsion 
to do so. Dr. Shuey believes that the 
fact of racial differences is enormously 
important, that the inferiority of the 
Negro is likewise a fact of tremendous 
importance, and she has written a book 
to reveal her impulsion and to set forth 
the views she thinks neglected in ex- 
isting sources of information. This 
reviewer is informed, that the book 
is being widely circularized in such a 
battleground of “integration,” as Flor- 
ida; there is a further ascription of 
this free circulation to such organiza- 
tions as the White Citizens’ Councils. 


The polemic Foreword contributed 
by Dr. Garrett sets the tone of the 
book. He states that “ ...a number 
of well meaning but often insufficient- 
ly informed writers have taken the 
position that racial differences ought 
not to be found; or, if found, should 
immediately be explained away as be- 
ing somehow immoral or reprehensi- 


ble.” 


Is this true? This reviewer is un- 
familiar with any scholars in the field 
who have taken the position imputed 


to “some” by Dr. Garrett. 
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This reviewer, however, has taken, 
since his first publication, in 1924, of 
an article, “Intelligence Tests and 
Propaganda” (The Crisis, June, 1924), 
the stand that the results of intelli- 
gence tests could better be explained 
by environmental, than genetic, causa- 
tions. He has also maintained the 
view, that a great many efforts to at- 
tach genetic explanations to _intelli- 
gence test results were obviously, and 
not “somehow,” “immoral and repre- 
hensible.” Note that we do not here 
impute either quality, personally, 
either to Dr. Garrett, nor to Dr. 
Shuey; we believe them to be utterly 
sincere, “well meaning and insufficient- 
ly informed,” laboring under a great 
impulsion whose nature they them- 
selves do not consciously understand. 


In this, we are more charitable than 
Dr. Garrett, who does impute dishon- 
esty to those who disagree with his 
own interpretation of intelligence test 
scores, and those of Dr. Shuey’s. In 
that deliciously defensive style long 
familiar to students of sub-liminal ra- 
cial attitudes and prejudices (“Some 
of my best friends are Jews,” or, “I 
had a Negro mammy myself,’) he 
adds: “I welcome every honest* effort 
to aid Negroes in improving their sta- 
tus as American citizens, but* I do not 
believe that it is necessary to ‘prove’ 
that no racial differences exist, nor to 
conceal and gloss them over, if found, 
in order to justify a fair policy toward 
Negroes.” And, in another revealing 
non-sequitur, “The honest* psycholog- 
ist, like any true scientist, has no pre- 
conceived racial bias.” 


Methinks the gentleman protests too 
much. 


Dr. Shuey’s minutiae of test “re- 
sults” is too detailed to permit refer- 
ences, in this review, to a number— 
indeed, 288—of specific references 
quoted. One specific question is, why 
did Dr. Shuey refer five times to one 
master’s thesis from Fisk University 
—that of T. E. Davis—and refer only 
once, and then incidentally, to Ken- 


neth Eell’s now classic field study of 
Intelligence and Cultural Differences 
in Rockford, Illinois—her native city? 


After all, Dr. Shuey’s ground rules 
reduce the “evidence,” and the area 
of controversy, to the “results.” Dr, 
Shuey has defined as “results; i.e., the 
frequency tables reporting scores and 
I. Q.’s. Indeed, one wonders why the 
author did not content herself merely 
with statistical tables. This reviewer, 
and, I believe, almost every psycholog- 
ist in the Nation, would have cheer- 
fully agreed with Dr. Shuey’s final 
contention, that almost anywhere in 
the United States, an “intelligence 
test” given to unselected groups of 
Negroes, and whites, would show su- 
perior scores for the white subjects. 
The writer would conclude that this 
simply means that everywhere in the 
United States, the American Negro is 
a subordinated, underprivileged social 
caste; while Dr. Shuey takes these “re- 
sults” to mean that the Negro is in- 
nately inferior in intelligence, to white 
persons. So far as “Negro Intelli- 
gence” is concerned, the book adds 
nothing to our knowledge of the field. 

Two general questions can, and need, 
to be asked. Both have to do with 
the general principle of “honesty” 
gratuitously raised by Dr. Garrett’s 
Foreword. 


Much of the apparent, overwhelming 
weight of Dr. Shuey’s “evidence” 
comes from her practise of comparing 
the attainment of Negro students with 
national norms, in studies quoted by 
her that deal only with Negro subjects. 
For example, note her citation of a 
study made by this reviewer in 1926, 
of Oklahoma Negro teachers. It was 
manifestly impossible, in 1926, and 
perhaps today, for a Negro researcher 
to administer tests to Oklahoma white 
teachers. I was, perforce, obliged to 
use national norms as a basis for com- 
parison. Obviously, had I been able 
to test Oklahoma white teachers, the 
differences between my two local sam- 


ples would have been far less, and 
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perhaps even non-existent, as compared 
to the differences that show up when 
my Negro results are set against the 
national norm background. 


In no less than 178 cases, Dr. Shuey 
compared reported results of tests ad- 
ministered to Negro children, in all- 
Negro researches, with national norms. 
Most of these instances were in the 
South, and the studies were carried on 
by Negroes who, manifestly, would 
have found it impossible to test white 
subjects in the same neighborhood. 


Is this the work of an “honest” 
psychologist, Dr. Garrett? 


The second general question this re- 
viewer must raise, is perhaps an im- 
pertinence when addressed to a fem- 
inine, feline psychologist. It is the 
question of the consistency with which 
Dr. Shuey’s “results” and “inferences” 
may be applied to other material re- 
ported by her, but not discussed in her 
text. 


My question arises from the fact 
that for many years it has been noted 
that white Southerners invariably 
score below white Northerners on in- 
telligence tests. Loyal as I am to 
my native section, and to my environ- 
mentalistic, social-inheritance predis- 


positions, I have stoutly resisted the 
animadversions of my white Yankee 
acquaintances, who would like to ex- 
plain this set of facts on the theory 
that Southern white persons are the 
descendants of the degenerated portion 
of the American Anglo-Saxon heritage. 
Say I: “Southern whites do score be- 
low Northern whites; but this is due 
to the circumstances of historic and 
contemporary educational, cultural, and 
social disadvantages, to which resi- 
dents of the section have been im- 
memorially exposed, as compared to 
Northern whites.” 


Perhaps unwittingly (although we 
Southerners can never really trust 
these Yankees in our midst!), Dr. 
Shuey’s material is so extensive that 
it provides the most damaging evidence 
ever assembled, to document this damn- 
able Yankee insinuation. Her own “re- 
sults,” that must inevitably lead to the 
conclusion that there are “some na- 
tive differences between Northern and 
Southern whites, as determined by in- 
telligence tests,” are set forth in Table 
I, below. As will be seen, at every 
point, and in each study quoted, the 
Northern whites score above Southern 
whites. 


In short: Dr. Shuey, is it true what 
they say about Dixie? 
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Section B: “Du Bois’s Last Year as Criszs Editor’ 


Exuiotr M. Rupwick 


Assistant Professor of Social Welfare, Florida State University 


E. B. DuBois was THE FoUND- 

ER-EDITOR OF THE Crisis, the 
N.A.A.C.P. monthly organ, from 1910 
until 1934. Gunnar Myrdal in his 
monumental book, dn American Dilem- 
ma, contended that DuBois “Set the 
tone” of the N.A.A.C.P.. A Negro 
newspaper once announced that Du- 
Bois “has done more for the advance- 
ment of the American Negro than any 
other living man.’” As Crisis editor, 
Du Bois was the most prominent lead- 
er of the Negro protest for civil liber- 
ties, and one author called him the 
father of “militant journalism.’” Pa- 
radoxically, in 1934, Du Bois resigned 
under fire from the N.A.A.C.P. after 
the Association repudiated his plan to 
establish a segregated social-economic 
system in the United States. The 
present article is concerned with Du 
Bois’s last year as Crisis editor and 
examines the reasons why Du Bois es- 
poused segregation and assesses the 
possibilities for the success of a 
planned segregated economy. 


Throughout his quarter of a century 
as Crisis editor he demanded racial 
integration but few whites sympa- 
thized with him. He begged and 


. _ . . 5 
threatened labor unions,‘ Socialists, 





‘Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma 
(New York, 1944), p. 820. 

*Amsterdam News, January 16, 1929: 
Schomburg Library Newspaper clippings file. 

“Dewey Roscoe Jones, “The Effect of the 
Negro Press on Race Relationships in the 
South,” unpublished M. A. thesis, Columbia 
University, 1931, pp. 10, 12. 

‘For examples, see Fifteenth Annual Re- 
port of the N.A.A.C.P. (New York, 1924) 
pp. 48-49. These reports are published in 
the year following the one about which they 
give information. Therefore, in order to a- 
void confusion, the date used by the present 
writer is the reported year not the publica- 
tion year. 

New York Times, January 17, 1926, p. 1. 
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and the two major political parties’ 
to integrate Negroes. He was especial- 
ly active on the political front. He 
warned Republicans and Democrats 
about the balance of power weapon, 
while he frustratedly admitted after 
each election that Negroes did not have 
the necessary political strength to do 
any balancing!’ He even sought to 
identify himself with a third party’ 
but he realized that the solid South 
made such an adventure fruitless. By 
the end of the 1920's, he was pain- 
fully aware that the majority of Ne- 
groes were disfranchised and he con- 
fessed that he had seriously erred in 
his early post-war predictions of an 
increasingly democratic America.” He 
described the 1928 political campaign 
as “the most humiliating’ one Negroes 
had ever experienced. The most vi- 
cious kind of racist propaganda had 
been generated against his race and he 
charged that both Republican and 
Democratic leaders had acted as if it 
were a “crime” to be a Negro.” In 
1929, completely disenchanted with 
the political process, he was convinced 
that republican government was impo- 
tent because most Americans were in 
“economic slavery.” 





Section II. Crisis 32:64, 180, 1926; Crisis 
35:98, 1928; Crisis 37:160, 1930; Crisis XL 
(1933), p. 292. 

’‘For example, see Crisis XVII (1918- 
1919), p. 114. 

‘For examples, see Crisis IV (1912), 
pp. 180-181, 235-236. Crisis V (1912-1913), 
p. 29. Crisis VI (1913), p. 267. 

"For examples, see Crisis IV (1912), pp. 
180-181. Crisis V (1912-1913), p. 236. 
Crisis VI (1913), pp. 232-233. 

*See Crists XXI (1920-1921), p. 56. 

*Crisis XXIX (1924-1925), p. 13. New 
York Times, October 21, 1924, p. 6. Crisis 
XXXV (1928), p. 368. 

"Ibid., p. 336. 

“Tbid., p. 416. 

“Crisis XXXVI (1929), p. 349. 
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The Negroes’ political-economic posi- 
tion was of course worsened during the 
depression. Although the N. A. A. C. 
P. in 1931 and 1932 urged its follow- 
ers to support the destruction of “the 
power of corporate wealth,”” the As- 
sociation’s economic program was ac- 
tually conservative. In 1982, the N. 
A. A. C. P. asked its branches to as- 
sure an equitable division of the un- 
employment relief funds and to increase 
the number of jobs available to Ne- 
groes in businesses located in the gi.et- 
toes. However, even if the Associa- 
tion had developed other economic 
measures such as cooperation with the 
Socialists or the labor unions, Du Bois 
could not have unreservedly accepted 
them because of his increasing distrust 
of the white workers.” 


Du Bois felt thwarted on all sides 
and the barricades of the depression 
led him to turn his back on integra- 
tion as an immediate aim. In 1984, 
he emphasized the planned segregated 
economy as the only workable solution 
to the Negro problem. Although his 
reputation rested on his dramatic and 
spirited denunciations of the caste sys- 
tem, he had long discussed the segre- 
gated economy as a method which might 
ultimately bring about integration. In 
1899, he wanted to prove that Negroes 
were capable of developing their own 
“civilization” and he asked his race to 
support its own building and loan as- 
sociations, newspapers, stores, unions, 
and industrial enterprises.” By 1912, 





®Twenty-Second Annual Report of the 
N.A.A.C.P., (New York, 1931), p. 25. 
Crisis XXXIX (1932), pp. 219, 232. 

*R. W. Bagnall, “N.A.A.C.P. Branch Ac- 
tivities,” Crisis XXXIX (1932), p. 457. 

*His distrust of white workers at the 
start of the 1930’s depression is contained in 
his critique of U. S. Communism: Crisis 
XXXVIII (1931), pp. 313-320. National 
News, February 25, 1932, Schomburg Li- 
brary newspaper clippings file. Crisis 
XXXIX (1932), p. 190. Crisis XL (1933), 
p. 104, pp. 140-141. Baltimore Afro-Amer- 
tcan, May 20, 1933, Schomburg Library 
newspaper clippings file. 

*W. E. B. Du Bois, Philadelphia Negro 
(Philadelphia, 1899), p. 233. 


he spoke about transforming the race 
into a “self-supplying group,” and he 
favored the establishment of a network 
of profit-sharing and mutual welfare 
associations.” In 1934, after Du Bois 
had embellished his scheme, it became 
a socialized racial manufacturing and 
distribution system under the direction 
of a Negro brain trust. 


He attacked those who opposed his 
self-segregation plan and he used the 
same argument against them which his 
critics of the preceding generation had 
employed in challenging his integra- 
tionist hopes. He declared, “Never in 
the world should our fight be against 
association within ourselves because by 
that very token we give up the whole 
argument that we are worth associat- 
ing with.”” He did not want Crisis 
readers to conclude that the segregated 
economy deviated from N. A. A. C, P. 
traditions. As he viewed it, the As- 
sociation had never considered the ques- 
tion of segregation abstractly but had 
opposed it in various legal cases. The 
Crisis editor contended that the organi- 
zation asquiesced to segregation when 
its leaders believed that there were no 
other satisfactory alternatives, i.c., the 
N. A. A. C. P. board of directors ac- 
cepted a segregated Negro officers train- 
ing camp in Des Moines when the War 
Department refused to establish an in- 
tegrated installation. But even Du Bois 
agreed that the N. A. A. C. P. had 
regarded such an action as “a neces- 
sary evil.” However, he said, “That 
race pride and race loyalty, Negro 
ideals and Negro unity have a place 
and function today [1934], the N. A. 
A. C. P. never has denied and never 
can deny!” He announced that he 
planned to spend the year discussing 
segregation, and he invited readers to 
contribute their opinions to the Crisis. 


The following month, Joel Spingarn, 
N. A. A. C. P. president, accepted the 


Mw. E. B. Du Bois and A. Dill, Negro 
American Artisan (Atlanta, 1912), pp. 7, 
133-142. 

Crisis XLI (1934), p. 20. 

*Crisis XLI (1934), pp. 52-53. 
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challenge and wrote an article for the 
magazine.“ Spingarn agreed that the 
Association had never explicitly repu- 
diated segregation, but he asserted that 
to the best of his knowledge it had 
always rejected it. To Spingarn, the 
Association had believed that segrega- 
tion—even voluntary segregation—im- 
plied a form of discrimination. He de- 
nied that the Asssociation officially sup- 
ported the segregated officer school in 
World War I.* He asked the N, A. 
A. C. P. membership to reconsider the 
concept of racial separation and to de- 
termine whether they wished the As- 
sociation to redefine its own attitudes 
on the subject. In other words, should 
segregation be regarded as an evil never 
to be compromised with, as necessary 
evil, or as a social process which would 
really elevate the race? Spingarn left 
no doubt where he stood on the subject. 


(Actually, in occasional official re- 
marks over the years, the N. A. A. C. 
P. had explicitly opposed segregation. 
For example, in 1918, the organization 
stated that it did not approve of racial 
separation. The argument was that the 
lessons of history demonstrated that 
segregation always meant inequality.” 
Seven years later, the Association list- 
ed as one of its objectives—the “end- 
ing of segregation of all sorts based 
on race and color.”” Certainly, many 
Negroes, such as Robert R. Moton, in- 
terpreted the N. A. A. C. P. as eschew- 
ing “separation of any kind, legal or 
voluntary.”“ However, there is no 
doubt that N. A. A. C. P. officers were 
sometimes confusing on the subject. For 





»J, E. Spingarn, Crisis, XLI (1934), pp. 
79-80. 

™See the following on the Des Moines 
project: Eighth Annual Report of the N.A. 
A.C.P. (New York, 1917), p. 9. Crisis XIII 
(1916-1917), pp. 270-271. Crisis XIV 
(1917), p. 61. Crisis XV (1917-1918, p. 61. 
W. E. B. Du Bois, Dusk of Dawn (New 
York, 1940), pp. 250-251. 

Ninth Annual Report of the N.A.A.C.P., 
(New York, 1918), pp. 77-78. 

=Sixteenth Annual Report of the N.A. 
A.C.P., (New York, 1925), p. 39. 

*R. R. Moton, What the Negro Thinks. 
(Garden City, 1929), p. 115. 


instance, in 1927, H. J. Seligman, the 
publicity director, wrote that the Ne- 
gro race had a d" to repudiate seg- 
regation or be “branded as inferior.” 
But he also said that Negroes usually 
want to live among themselves.” The 
next year he wrote, “If there is one 
word which comprises the attitude 
against which the fight of the N. A, A. 
C. P. is directed, it is the word Seg- 
regation.” But his conception seemed 
to have been limited and he meant that 
Negroes “‘shall not be deprived of any 
citizenship privileges.” 


In April of 1934, Du Bois replied to 
Spingarn:” 


If as Spingarn asserts, the N. A. A. 
C. P. has conducted a quarter cen- 
tury campaign against segregation, 
the net result has been a little less 
than nothing. We have by legal 
action steadied the foundation so that 
in the future, segregation must be by 
wish and will and not by law. But 
beyond that we have not made the 
slightest impress on the determina- 
tion of the overwhelming mass of 
white Americans not to treat Negroes 
as men. 


He also attacked the Association’s ex- 
ecutive secretary, Walter White, and 
termed him more a white man than a 


Negro:” 


He has more white companions and 
friends than colored. He goes where 
he will in New York City and nat- 
urally meets no Color Line, for the 
simple and sufficient reason that he 
isn’t ‘colored’; he feels his new free- 
dom in bitter contrast to what he 
was born to in Georgia. This is per- 
fectly natural and he does what any- 
one else of his complexion would do. 
But it is fantastic to assume that 
this has anything to do with the 


*H. J. Seligman, “The Negro Protest 
Against Ghetto Conditions,” Current His- 
tory XXV_ (1927), p. 833. 

*H. J. Seligman, “The N.A.A.C.P. Bat- 
tlefront,” Crisis XXXV (1928), pp. 49-50. 

"Crisis XLI (1934), p. 115. 

*Crisis XLI (1934), p. 115. 
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color problem in the United States. 
It naturally makes Mr, White an ex- 
treme opponent of any segregation 
based on a myth of race. 


Although Walter White stated that 
the Crisis editor should not be cen- 
sored, he believed that the Du Bois edi- 
torials were being construed as a re- 
flection of N. A. A. C. P. policy—to the 
detriment of the Association and the 
entire race. According to him, Federal 
officals, using Du Bois’s remarks, were 
refusing to admit Negroes to a relief 
project. (White contended that inte- 
gration was especially imperative in a 
government-sponsored program.)” Du 
Bois, on the other hand, maintained 
that the Negroes would not be accept- 
ed in subsistence homestead colonies on 
equal terms; therefore, he asked them 
to request separate colonies and become 
their own leaders.” He warned his col- 
leagues not to accept a spurious equal- 
ity, ie., “submitting to discrimination 
simply because it does not involve act- 
ual or open segregation.” Once more, he 
admitted the great “paradox’’: segrega- 
tion bred hate, but non-segregation 
meant “complete spiritual and physical 
disaster.’ 


During these months, many Negro 
newspapers condemned Du Bois. George 
Schuyler, of the Pittsburgh Courier 
criticized the Crisis editor for his 
statement that Walter White was real- 
ly a white man, and the journalist com- 
mented that Du Bois’s remark was re- 
dolent of Marcus Garvey’s anti-mulat- 
to ideas: “Imagine the Top Sergeant 
of the Talented Tenth fouling like a 
punch drunk pugilist despairing of vic- 
tory by fair means!’ He reminded 
the race that Du Bois had always 
adopted the white man’s racial defini- 
tion, ice., one who has any Negro 


*Walter White, “Segregation—A Sym- 
posium,” Crisis XLI (1934), pp. 80-81. 
"Crisis XLI (1934), p. 85. See also letter 
from Clark Foreman of the Dept. of Inter- 
ior, Crisis XLI (1934), p. 82. Foreman 
seemed to agree with Du Bois that Negro 
towns would make the race more powerful. 
"Crisis XLI (1934), p. 85. 


“blood” is a Negro. In the past, the 
Crisis editor had opened the Negro 
gates to many light-skinned people such 
as Alexander Hamilton and Alexander 
Dumas. Schuyler said that if Walter 
White were really Caucasian, he would 
have to be joined by A. Clayton Pow- 
ell, Mordecai Johnson, John Hope, and 
thousands of others. The Courier col- 
umnist declared that there was nothing 
wrong with Negroes who had white 
friends :” 


Dr. Du Bois’ white friends are legion. 
We need more white friends, There- 
in lies the American Negro’s salva- 
ton, and Du Bois knows it. 


Joseph V. Baker, of the Philadel- 
phia Tribune, asked if Du Bois, who 
“holds no brief for white people,” had 
decided to join the “conservatives.” 
Baker called for “common ground” 
within the race.” The Philadelphia 
Tribune asked, “Is Du Bois Slip- 
ping?” The newspaper believed that 
historically the N. A. A. C. P. had 
fought for integration, and even though 
Du Bois stated that the Crisis voice 
was not the official one of the Associa- 
ton, the general public was unable to 
make the distinction :“ 


The Editor of an official organ must 
agree with the policies of his organi- 
zation if there is to be effective work. 
Because of his former efforts in a 
glorious cause he should be permit- 
ted to resign. But if he refuses he 
should be fired because all of the 
honor and glory which are his turn 
to bitter gall. 


Du Bois tried to defend his position 
in a Chicago speech. The Chicago 
Defender mourned the passing of a 
“Race Champion.” As the paper quot- 
ed from passages of Du Bois’s 1920 
volume, Darkwater, it sadly reminded 
readers of the race leader’s expres- 


“Pittsburgh Courter, April 7, 1934: 
Schomburg Library newspaper clippings file. 

*Philadelphia Tribune, January 18, 1934. 
Schomburg Library newspaper clippings file. 

*Philadelphia Tribune, March 8, April 
12, 1934. 
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sions in former days. If Du Bois at- 
tempted to outline the more positive 
aspects of his stand, his words fell 
on deaf ears. One writer sounded al- 
most as if he were composing an obit- 
uary:” 
From his Sunday’s speech, Hope no 
longer sees a star; he admitted de- 
feat and admonished his hearers that 
he would no longer contend for race 
equality; that his fight had been a 
failure, and from now on, as to all 
things racial, he would travel the 
path of least resistance. It was a 
sad Sunday. 


Someone in the audience reminded Du 
Bois that he had spent years fighting 
Booker T. Washington’s ideology of 
segregation, and the Crisis editor re- 
plied :* 
My opposition to Dr. Washington 
was not on his program of separation 
for Colored people; but based upon 
the fact that he taught Colored chil- 
dren to use certain tools which were 
almost always obsolete by the time 
they had finished their courses. 


Of course, Du Bois was misrepresent- 
ing his past integrationist emphasis. 
While many critics professed to see no 
difference between the Washingtonian 
and Du Boisian position, the Chicago 
Defender went one step further and 
argued that if the Tuskegeean had lived 
in 1934, he would have advocated “a 
more militant” policy than Du Bois’s.” 

A Chicago N. A. A. C. P. leader 
also demanded Du Bois’s resignation. 
He disagreed that race prejudice was 
worsening or that Negro economic con- 
ditions differed from those which the 
whites faced. He maintained that Du 
Bois was no longer accepted by “his 
white folks” as “the Negro superman” 
and was therefore being spiteful.” One 


*Chicago Defender, March 24, 1934: 
Schomburg Library newspaper clippings file. 

*Tbid., March 24, 1934: Schomburg Libra- 
ry newspaper clippings file. 

Thid., August 4, 1934: Schomburg Libra- 
ry newspaper clippings file. 


*“Tbid., April 14, 1934. 


man similarly wrote to the editor of 
the Chicago Defender that Du Bois 
was “a neurotic personality.”” How- 
ever, the Crisis editor still retained 
some supporters. One produced an 
article for the Philadelphia T'ribune, 
in which the “defeatists’” were admon- 
ished to “Stop Whining” and accept 
segregation as a fact of life. He sug- 
gested that there could be profit from 
segregation and contended that the 
Jews gained a great deal from their 
separation.” A pro-Du Bois Negro 
college student wrote to the Defender:* 


For the intelligent Negro student Dr. 
Du Bois is still a champion. He is 
a far greater champion now than he 
ever was. Like a wise general, he 
has seen that the point of attack can 
be made from a more advantageous 
point. Rather than lead his army 
blindly on, he has chosen to turn and 
seek other courses that offer surer 
and quicker means of [success]. Dr. 
Du Bois has realized that by being 
bound together the Negro presents 
a more consolidated front; a more 
concentrated movement. 


Du Bois recognized the great opposi- 
tion to his proposals, and he frankly 
published some of these comments in 
the Crisis.” 


The N. A. A. C. P. received many 
inquiries and pleas from the Negro 
press, requesting to learn once and for 
all what was the official policy of the 
Association. Walter White asked for 
the ‘guidance’ of the administrative 
committee. White was reluctant to 
comment too much, because he wanted 
to avert a public battle with Du Bois. 
(At least one newsman stated that “the 
debate is one of W. E. B. Du Bois vs. 
Walter White.”)* The newspapers ac- 


cused the executive secretary of non- 





*Tbid., April 14, 1934. 

“Philadelphia Tribune, January 25, 1934. 

“Chicago Defender, April 14, 1934. 

“Crisis XLI (1934), pp. 80, 244. 

“Baltimore Afro-American, April 14, 
1934: Schomburg Library Newspaper clip- 
pings file. 
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cooperation, but James Weldon John- 
son advised him to say nothing more 
to the press.“ Yet it was obvious that 
the board would soon have to issue a 
categorical statement of principles. 
After several months of campaigning 
to stir up Negro public opinion on be- 
half of his ideology, Du Bois came 
before the N. A. A. C. P. board to ask 
for the formal adoption of his plan. 
At the April, 1934 meeting, the board 
passed its own resolution repudiating 
“enforced segregation” while mention- 
ing nothing about encouraging the Ne- 
gro institutions. Du Bois pointed out 
that the resolution was almost meaning- 
less. He had always opposed “‘enforc- 
ed” segregation, but his whole system 
represented voluntary segregation. Du 
Bois publicly asked if the N. A. A. C. 
P. did or did not support Negro 
churches, Negro schools, and Negro 
newspapers—“And if it does believe in 
these things is the Board of Directors 
of the N. A. A. C. P. afraid to say 


sor” 


At its April meeting, the board also 
decided that in the future, no paid 
N. A. A. C. P. official would be per- 
mitted to condemn actions of the As- 
sociation in the Crisis without prior 
approval.” For the time being Du 
Bois had chosen to ignore the ruling. 
It was clear to James Weldon John- 
son “that the situation has reached an 
impasse.” Du Bois, refusing to ac- 
cept the gag resolution, answered: ““The 
Crisis was never intended to be the 
organ of the Association in the sense 
of simply reflecting its official opinion.’ 
It was true that Du Bois had exercised 


“James Weldon Johnson to Walter White, 
April 6, 1934: James Weldon Johnson Me- 
morial Collection, Yale University. 

“Crisis XLI (1934), p. 149. 

“Minutes of the N.A.A.C.P. Board of 
Directors, April 9. 1934. (I wish to express 
my appreciation to Dr. Francis Broderick, 
of Phillips-Exeter Academy, for sharing his 
transcriptions of the Minutes. 

“James Weldon Johnson to Walter White, 
May 15, 1934: James Weldon Johnson Me- 
morial Collection, Yale University. 

“W. E. B. Du Bois to N.A.A.C.P. Board 
of Directors, June 1, 1934. 


a great deal of freedom in editing the 
magazine, and he had often introduced 
subjects which did not have the active 
support of the N. A. A. C. P. leader- 
ship. However, it was unrealistic for 
him to expect that he could espouse 
causes which clearly contradicted the 
board’s resolutions. 


In his last editorials he would not 
allow the segregation debate to die: 


Some people seem to think that the 
fight against segregation <éonsists 
merely of one damned protest after 
another. That the technique is to 
protest and wail and protest again, 
and to keep this thing up until the 
gates of public opinion and the walls 
of segregation fall down. 


After Francis J. Grimke argued in the 
Crisis that segregation must be op- 
posed in principle, Du Bois, probably 
tired of repeating that he had always 
repudiated the princple of segregation, 
replied that Grimke’s Washington 
church was segregated.” Grimke re- 
marked that the Negro church was not 
a segregated institution because no 
whites were turned away. Further- 
more, Grimke declared that although 
the N. A. A. C. P. supported certain 
Negro schools, it did not “believe” in 
such segregated facilities.” 


Basically, Du Bois and his oppon- 
ents differed on the policy not the 
principle level. For tactical purposes 
he had changed his emphasis from pro- 
test to Negro nationalism. However, 
he had no adequate answer to critics 
who pointed out that even if the segre- 
gated economy were economically suc- 
cessful, both Negroes and whites would 
come to accept segregation as a prin- 
ciple, thus lessening the possibilities of 
developing an integrated society. Of 
course, as Du Bois observed, the N. A. 





“Crisis XLI (1934), pp. 182-183. 

°Crisis XLI (1934), pp. 173-174. See Also 
Benjamin Brawley’s letter to F. J. Grimke, 
May 28, 1934: Carter Woodson Papers, Li- 
brary of Congress. 


"Crisis XLI (1934), p. 240. 
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A. C. P. did support segregated in- 
stitutions such as Negro schools, but un- 
like Du Bois, the Association did not 
generate a transcendent glow about 
these facilities. 


Joseph V. Baker asserted that the 
“N. A. A. C. P. must always think 
of keeping the confidence of the 
press.”” In June, the Philadelphia 
Tribune threatened to withdraw its help 
from the Association unless the board 
removed either Walter White or Du 
Bois. The paper complained that “the 
stench of the argument” was proving 
the weakness of the N. A. A, C. P. 
board.” A few days later, Du Bois 
tendered his resignation, but the board 
refused to accept it immediately, hop- 
ing that a conference with him might 
bring about a compromise.“ On June 
26, 1934, Du Bois rewrote his resigna- 
tion and sent copies to the Negro press. 
In his version the question of segrega- 
tion was really not the essence of the 
dispute. Publicly, he decided to de- 
part from the Association on the censor- 
ship issue. He argued that this sup- 
pression was symptomatic of the spirit- 
ual poverty of the N. A. A. C. P. lead- 
ers.” He hoped that his dramatic exit 
might cause Negroes to rally to his side 
and create a new organization or over- 
throw the old one. He believed that 
some day in the immediate future a 
wiser N. A. A. C, P. leadership would 
turn to voluntary segregation. 


The N. A. A. C. P. board accepted 
his resignation and acknowledged that 
its earliest members were Du Bois’s 
“intellectual disciples.” According to 
the group, the Crisis editor had* 


transformed the Negro world as well 


Joseph V. Baker, “The N.A.A.C.P. and 
the Negro Press,” Crisis XLI (1934), 
p. 131. 

“Philadelphia Tribune, June 7, 1934. 

“Minutes of the N.A.A.C.P. Board of 
Directors, June 11, 1934. 

"W. E. B. Du Bois to the N.A.A.C.P. 
Board of Directors, June 26, 1934, read to 
Board: Minutes of the N.A.A.C.P. Board 
of Directors, July 9, 1934. 

Crisis XLI (1934), p. 246. 


as a large portion of the liberal white 
world, so that the whole problem 
of the relation of black and white 
races has ever since had a complete- 
ly new orientation. He created, what 
never existed before, a Negro intel- 
ligentsia, and many who have never 
read a word of his writings are his 
spiritual disciples and descendants. 
Without him the Association could 
never have been what it was and is. 


During the debate on the segregated 
economy, Du Bois’s critics were most- 
ly emotional. Later the program was 
analyzed more carefully and discarded. 
James Weldon Johnson observed:" 


Our separate schools and some of 
our other race institutions, many of 
our race enterprises, the greater part 
of our employment and most of our 
fundamental activities are contingent 
upon our interrelationship with the 
country as a whole. 


E. Franklin Frazier pointed out:* 
With thousands of Negroes being 
displaced from the farms of the 
South while many more thousands 
are depending upon relief in the 
cities, a cooperative program could 
only adopt ‘Share Your Poverty’ as 
a slogan. 


Others noted that Negroes were a 
marginal economic group without the 
ability to manufacture and distribute 
their own products. After all, the white 
capitalists owned and directed the cen- 
tralized American financial and indus- 
trial system.” But even if Negroes were 
able to embark upon the racial program 
—with or without the help of white 
capital—the majority group could ap- 
ply “counter-boycotts” any time it 





“James Weldon Johnson, Negro Ameri- 
cans What Now? (New York, 1934), p. 14. 

SE. Franklin Frazier, “Dr. Du Bois Dons 
a New Suit,” Race, 1935-1936, p. 13. 

“From Abram L. Harris’s statement 
which appears in Donald R. Young, Re- 
search Memorandum on Minority Peoples in 
the Depression, Social Science Research 
Council Bulletin XXXI, (New York, 
1937), p. ix. 
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pleased. Bunche asserted that “the 
legal and police forces of the state 
would inevitably be aligned against 
them.” [the Negroes]® Johnson even 
considered that if by a great stretch 
of the imagination the Negroes could 
succeed—the whites would be envious 
and therefore more crue) in their treat- 
ment of the blacks.” 





“Ralph J. Bunche, “A Critical Analysis 
of the Tactics and Programs of Minority 
Groups,” Journal of Negro Education IV 
(1935), p. 313. 

“James Weldon Johnson, Negro Ameri- 
cans, What Now? (New York, 1934), 
p. 16. 


SuMMARY 


Du Bois’s failure to become the 
architect of a segregated Negro econ- 
omy movement in 1934 may be viewed 
in a sense as a measure of his success. 
For a whole generation as Crisis editor 
he had educated Negroes to demand 
social acceptance within the American 
milieu. It is an ironic fact (and so- 
ciologically quite revealing) that he 
was drowned in the integratonist cur- 
rent which he had done so much to 


generate and maintain. 








Section C: The Role of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negroes from 1934 to 1954* 


JosePH ARTHUR Payne, JR. 


Dean of Students, Barber-Scotia College 


INTRODUCTION 


a HE GENERAL INTENT OF THIS 
sTuDy is to assess the need for 
the Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools for Negroes to reap- 
praise its past policy with reference 
to the development of Negro colleges 
as to the appropriateness of that policy 
for the emerging future. By “past 
policy” is meant the policy followed 
by the Association for the 20-year 
period from 1934 to 1954. The reason 
for raising the question as to whether 
the Association should reappraise its 
past policy is that the May 17, 1954, 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States outlawing racial segre- 
gation in public education in the South 
and other developments making for a 
less constricted pattern of life for Ne- 
groes in the South have created a new 
legal and social climate within which 
higher education for Negroes in the 
South may now be developed. 


As a basis for assessing whether or 
not there is a need for the Associa- 
tion to reappraise its past policy, an 
analysis of the role of the Association 
during the period 1934 to 1954 was 
made. This analysis also serves as a 
basis for contrasting the problems for 
policy making in Negro higher educa- 
tion to which the Association gave at- 
tention during the period 1934 to 1954 
with the problems for policy making 
as these problems are expected to ap- 
pear in the developing conditions of 
the future in the South, The “develop- 


*Abstract of Dissertation submitted in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the Doc- 
tor of Education degree, School of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana, August 1957. 


ing conditions of the future” refer 
primarily to modifications of the social 
and educational structure of the region- 
al society of the South where Negro- 
white relations are involved as these 
may be affected by the May 17, 1954, 
decision of the Supreme Court, and 
other developments concerning the edu- 
cational and social roles of the Negro 
in the South. 


The study does not purport to chart 
the future policy of the Association. 
Rather, the intent is to determine the 
appropriateness of the past policy of 
the Association in a general way, so 
that clarity can be achieved as to the 
need for reappraisal of that policy by 
the Association. 


Tue ProspieM 


The general setting of the study is 
in the larger regional problem of racial 
segregation, discrimination, and caste 
in the South, especially as it bears on 
the role of the Negro college in the 
South. Problems concerning the edu- 
cation of the Negro in the South must 
be viewed in the light of this larger 
problem of racial segregation, because 
it has conditioned the pattern of edu- 
cational opportunities available to Ne- 
groes in the region. 


The more incisive way in which the 
writer views the problem is seen in 
the question surrounding the role of 
the Negro college in the period of the 
emerging future. The reasons for rais- 
ing a question about the role of the 
Negro college in the future grow out 
of the implications of the May 17, 
1954, decision of the Supreme Court of 
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the United States outlawing racial seg- 
regation in the public schools and other 
developments of the recent past and 
present in the South that seem to make 
for better relationships between Ne- 
groes and whites of the region. 


It seems clear that the period of the 
emerging future will contain continui- 
ties of the past along lines of the tra- 
ditional segregated life of the past in 
the South. It is also expected that 
there will be novel elements, especially 
elements that represent a movement 
toward a more integrated pattern of 
relationships between whites and Ne- 
groes. If the basic conditions in which 
Negro higher education operates under- 
go a significant change, it seems rea- 
sonable to assume that there is a basis 
for reappraising the policy by which 
Negro higher education was guided in 
the past. 


As a policy making body for Negro 
higher education, the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools for 
Negroes seems to be in a _ position 
where there is some question as to 
whether or not the role it played for 
the 20-year perod of its existence 
(1934 to 1954) in the development of 
Negro higher education should be re- 
appraised in the light of the problems 
and conditions that will, in all prob- 
ability, face Negro higher education in 
the days that lie ahead. The more spe- 
cific problem of the study is seen in 
the question: Is there a need for the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negroes to reappraise its 
past role in the light of the May 17, 
1954, decision of the Supreme Court 
and other developments in the South 
with reference to Negro higher educa- 
tion? 


When the problem of the study is 
conceived in the way that is set forth 
above, the following guiding hypothesis 
is suggested: 


1. The May 17, 1954, decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, together with recent and pres- 


ent developments in the South tending 
toward a less constricting pattern of 
life for Negroes, has inaugurated an 
“interim period” between the removal 
of the legal basis of segregation on 
May 17, 1954, and eventual ‘‘full inte- 
gration,’ the projected characteristics 
of which necessitate a somewhat chang- 
ed role for the Negro college and for 
the Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools for Negroes as a policy- 
making body for Negro higher educa- 
tion. 


It seems reasonable to assume that 
this interim period will be character- 
ized on the one hand by continuations 
of the traditional social structure in 
the South involving a significant amount 
of segregation, discrimination, and in- 
equality for Negroes, and on the other 
hand by more integrated patterns of 
social interaction in which Negroes may 
achieve greater equality of opportunity 
and treatment in the South. Thus it 
is a combination of the old and the 
new which will provide a different set 
of problems for Negro higher educa- 
tion in this interim period. While it is 
held that the May 17, 1954, decision 
of the Supreme Court will have more 
real effect than the Plessy decision, 
which enunciated the doctrine of “sep- 
arate but equal” and which actually 
made for separate and unequal oppor- 
tunities for Negroes generally, up to 
1954, it is also held that the implemen- 
tation of the decision will meet many 
obstacles arising from the continuing 
forces of traditional patterns of Ne- 
gro-white relations. 


2. The role of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools for 
Negroes with respect to higher educa- 
tion for the period from 1934 to 1954, 
developing as it did within the limit- 
ing, constricting segregative framework 
of that period, should be reappraised 
in the light of the changed conditions 
and problems of the interim period 
into which the regional society of the 
South is now moving. This restricted 


frame of reference within which the 
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Association’s work proceeded during 
this 20-year period of its existence was 
one in which the best that could be 
hoped for was the restricted conditions 
expressed in the Plessy doctrine of 
separate but equal. It is part of this 
hypothesis that the interim period now 
being entered will be characterized by 
institutional structures and patterns of 
social interaction which will enable Ne- 
groes to achieve a status more nearly 
equal to that of other members of 
Southern society. This is based on the 
assumption that some significant as- 
pects of this interim period may be 
predicted on the basis of trends and 
developments identified in the present 
and recent past. 


The investigation of the study was 
directed along the lines that are sug- 
gested by the guiding hypothesis. In 
the effort to test the hypothesis, re- 
course is made to the Proceedings of 
the Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools for Negroes, books, re- 
search studies, and shorter research 
papers that shed light on the work of 
the Association and Negro-white rela- 
tions in the South. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


The task of the study was to test the 
guiding hypothesis. The alternative 
conceptions of the role of the Negro 
college were reviewed and analyzed. 
The data revealed by this analysis re- 
late to that part of the hypothesis that 
asserts that the Association should re- 
appraise its past role. The past role of 
the Association (1934 to 1954) that had 
bearing on the development of Negro 
higher education was analyzed in an 
effort to uncover problems in the higher 
education of Negroes to which the As- 
sociation addressed itself. The data 
revealed by this analysis were struc- 
tured and interpreted in the light of 
the alternative conceptions of the basic 
problems that seem to have been faced 
by Negro higher education. 


An analysis was then made of the 
developments of the recent past and 
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existing conditions relative to the break- 
down of segregation, discrimination, 
and inequality of Negroes in the South, 
as well as an analysis of the forces that 
are obstructive to further integration 
of the two groups. 


Harry S. Ashmore’s The Negro and 
the Schools, Williams and Ryan’s 
Schools in Transition, and selected is- 
sues of Southern School News were the 
major sources relied upon for the back- 
ground information for the post-1954 
period. 


The study was then directed to con- 
trasting the problems and conditions 
of the 1934 to 1954 period with the 
problems and conditions that are ex- 
pected to affect Negro higher education 
in the future. 


ConcLusIoNns 


Appraisal of the hypothesis. The 
interpretations of the situation in the 
South with respect to Negro-white re- 
lations seem to make for at least three 
opinions with reference to the guiding 
hypothesis of this study. Each of these 
options seems to be based on conditions 
that are expected to obtain to some 
degree in the interim period. Each 
seems to be supported by attitudes of 
some members of the regional society 
of the South, and each has implications 
for policy making in the interim 
period. 


The first conclusion that may be 
drawn is that the conservative elements 
of the society of the region will large- 
ly ignore the May 17, 1954, decision 
and continue the practice of racial seg- 
regation in the future as it has in the 
past. 


The second conclusion that may be 
taken is that, since there is no longer 
a legal basis for racial segregation, 
within a reasonably short time segrega- 
tion in the South will be abolished. 


A third conclusion, that seems to fall 
between the two given above, is that 
the status of the Negro in the South 
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has already undergone considerable im- 
provement in the recent past. In all 
probability this improvement will con- 
tinue as the future emerges until inte- 
gration is achieved. 


The first possible conclusion is re- 
jected on the grounds that, although 
there are conservative elements in the 
South that are seeking to obstruct 
movements of more integration, such 
activities are being gradually over- 
come, save in a few areas of the deep 
South. In these areas a last ditch stand 
is being made by conservative elements 
to conserve the status quo with respect 
to the status of the Negro, in spite of 
the Court’s May 17th decision. 


The second possible conclusion is re- 
jected because, though there are move- 
ments to comply with the Court’s May 
17th decision, these movements are 
mainly in the border states. There are 
still several states, such as Alabama, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Missis- 
sippi, that are strongly resisting any 
attempt to move toward integration 
within their borders. 


It would appear that the third pos- 
sible conclusion is the most reasonable 
one to draw. (1) The movement to im- 
prove educational facilities available 
to Negroes preceded the May 17th 
decision of the Supreme Court. Since 
this decision by the Court, movements 
to comply with it have been set in 
motion, particularly in the border 
states. (2) Because the South does 
not react uniformly toward the Negro, 
integration in the schools has not gone 
forward on a uniform basis. It has 
moved rather rapidly in the border 
states, not so rapidly in the states of 
the upper South, and hardly at all in 
the stiff-resisting states of the deep 
South. (3) The unique position of 
most of the Negro private colleges with 
respect to their financial support places 
these colleges in a position to use their 
resources to assist in the movements 
for integration without the possibility 
of having their programs financially 
curtailed. 


Problems expected to obtain in the 
future that are continuations of the 
past, such as the problems of accredita- 
tion of Negro colleges, the internal de- 
velopment of these schools, graduate 
instruction for Negroes, will need to 
be viewed in the light of the legal 
and social setting of the future period 
and, therefore, policy for the future 
resolution of these problems will need 
to be designed to conform to the fu- 
ture period. More specifically, as pol- 
icy was designed to work at problems 
affecting Negro higher education to 
conform to the separate but equal doc- 
trine of the 1934 to 1954 period, with 
the removal of that doctrine it would 
appear that policy would need to be 
structured to conform to a society that 
is becoming integrated. 


The following factors stand out with 
reference to continuing problems in Ne- 
gro higher education as revealed in 
this study: (1) The changed legal sta- 
tus of the Negro in the South and the 
changing pattern of race relations in 
the region make it possible for the 
status of the Negro to be brought to a 
position where it more nearly equals 
that of the dominant group. (2) In 
open competition with other institu- 
tions of higher education, institutions 
of higher education for Negroes appear 
to be in a position where it is neces- 
sary for them to move toward greater 
equality with other such institutions 
within the Southern region. (3) There 
should be a change in the approach 
to problems in Negro higher education 
in view of factors (1) and (2) above. 
It would seem that in the interim 
period, policy designed for the further 
development of the facilities, equip- 
ment, and faculties for colleges that 
were formerly designed to serve only 
Negro students as a segregated group 
must take under consideration that leg- 
ally, at least, these colleges must be 
designed in the future to serve all stu- 
dents. 


On the assumption that the conclu- 
sions drawn with reference to the guid- 
ing hypothesis of the study are cor- 
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rect, it may be said that the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
for Negroes should reappraise its past 
role in the light of the expected 
changes of the interim period. The 
nature of the pattern of life in the 
South indicates that this reappraisal 
should be done in a major way with 
reference to the rate at which condi- 
tions seem to be changing in the border 
states of the South. In the states of 
the deep South however, a minor re- 
appraisal of the past role of the As- 
sociation would appear to be adequate, 
as in these states little or no progress 
seems to have been made with respect 
to integration. In the states of the up- 
per South, an adequate reappraisal of 
the past role of the Association would 
seem to fall somewhere between these 
two extremes. Thus it may be said 
that the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools for Negroes should 
reappraise its past role in terms of 
the progress that is being made toward 
more integration in the area where ra- 
cial segregation was the legal practice. 
The guiding hypothesis of the study— 
that the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools for Negroes should 
reappraise its past role (1934 to 1954) 
—seems, therefore, to have been sup- 


ported. 
The Association of Colleges and Sec- 


ondary Schools for Negroes was mind- 
ful of its responsibility to reappraise 
and redirect its efforts during the 1934 
to 1954 period. Two examples support 
this assertion: In 1988, with the 
Gaines decision, the Association took 
cognizance of the changing conditions 
of race relations in the South and re- 
focused its efforts to work for the in- 
tegration of Negro graduate students 
into the state universities of the region. 
It was generally understood that it was 
highly improbable, if not impossible, 
to provide equal facilities for Negro 
graduate students in most of the Negro 
graduate divisions that were attempt- 
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ing to offer graduate instruction at that 
time. In 1948 the Association went on 
record as openly opposing the setting 
up of regional graduate and _ profes- 
sional schools for Negroes as proposed 
by the Southern Regional Education 
Board, if these schools were to be es- 
tablished on a racially segregated basis. 


The study was based on the printed 
records of the Association available to 
the writer. Necessarily these data 
limited the writer, to some degree, as 
it is expected that many of the signi- 
ficant deliberations carried on by the 
Association never got into print. 
Though these limitations may not ap- 
preciably affect the main appraisal of 
the hypothesis, the detailed appraisals 
may be affected if the data are made 
available. 


The approach used in testing the 
hypothesis did not cover some of the 
things that the writer would like to 
have covered, such as the degree to 
which individual colleges supported the 
policies of the Association and the ef- 
fect that the Association had on the 
development of Negro Colleges. 


Valuable information could be ob- 
tained if other organizations such as 
the Association of Collegiate Deans 
and Registrars and the United Negro 
College Fund would make similar stud- 
ies with reference to their past role. 
Such studies would serve as a means of 
(1) pointing up the need for such a 
reappraisal and (2) providing possible 
alternative choices that these organiza- 
tions might follow in the future. Val- 
uable information could also be ob- 
tained if the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools as a 
policy-making body for all higher edu- 
cation in the South would make a sim- 
ilar study of its past role with reference 
to Negro education in the South, as to 
the appropriateness of that role for the 
future period. 
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Section D: Feelings of Depression Among Students of Savannah 
State College 1957-1958 


Anprew J. HarGretr 


College Minister, Savannah State College 


f | \ HE PROBLEM OF THIS STUDY IS TO 

MAKE AN ANALYSIS OF FEELINGS 
of depression among a representative 
number of students at Savannah State 
College in 1957-1958. 


The purposes of this study are stated 
in the following questions: 


1. What per cent of the students 
have feelings of depression? 


2. How often do the students have 
feelings of depression? 


3. What did students do while ex- 
periencing feelings of depression? 


The Procedure 


A questionnaire was prepared and 
administered to 269 Savanah State Col- 
lege students enrolled in the Fall Quar- 
ter, 1957. The sample included 103 
male students and 165 female students; 
166 students under twenty-one years of 
age, 91 students over twenty-one years 
of age and 11 students who did not 
reveal their ages; 83 freshmen and the 
same number of sophomores, 36 juniors, 
48 seniors and 16 unclassified students ; 
42 students affiliated with the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 167 stu- 
dents affiliated with the Baptist Church, 
15 Roman Catholics, 25 Methodists; 
and 19 students of various church 
groups including non-believers; 229 
single students, 31 married students, 
3 divorcees, and 5 who did not reveal 
their marital status; 22 students with 
less than ‘“‘C”’ cumulative averages, 126 
students with “C’’ cumulative averages, 
24 students with better than “C” cumu- 
lative averages, 85 freshmen who had 
no cumulative averages, and 9 students 
who did not provide information on 
academic averages; 126 students from 


unbroken homes and 51 students from 
broken homes. 


There were students who failed to 
answer some questions. This is why 
in cases in which one would ordinarily 
expect certain figures to total 100 per 
cent it does not happen. 


Only two factors were considered 
when studying what students do when 
they are depressed. These factors were 
church faith and academic averages. 


The interpretations represent the 
convictions which the author has em- 
braced as a result of this study. 


Findings 


Frequency. — Two hundred fifty- 
seven or 96 per cent had feelings of 
depression. Fifty-eight students had 
these feelings several times daily; 39 
students had feelings of depression 
weekly; and 80 had feelings of depres- 
sion monthly. Eighty students had this 
feeling seldom. 


The Factor of Sex—Eighty-four per 
cent of the male students and 96 per 
cent of the female students felt de- 
pressed at some time. Twenty per cent 
of both the male and female had felt 
depressed daily. Twenty-eight per 
cent of the females and 27 per cent of 
the males had feelings of depression 
weekly. Twenty-one per cent of the 
females and 10 per cent of the males 
felt depressed monthly. Twenty-seven 
per cent of both the male and female 
said they seldom felt depressed. 


The Factor of Age:—Ninety per cent 
of the older students and 89 per cent 
of the younger students had depressed 
feelings. Twenty-two per cent of both 
the older and younger students had 
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depressed feelings daily. Twenty-eight 
per cent of the older students and 26 
per cent of the younger students had 
depressed feelings weekly. Fifteen 
per cent of the older students and 12 
per cent of the younger students had 
depressed feelings monthly. Twenty- 
five per cent of the older students and 
29 per cent of the younger students 
very seldom had depressed feelings. 


The Factor of Church:—Eighty-six 
per cent of the freshmen, 78 per cent 
of the sophomores, 85 per cent of the 
juniors, and 100 per cent of the seniors 
had depressed feelings. Twenty-one 
per cent of the freshmen, 19 per cent 
of the sophomores and seniors and 25 
per cent of the juniors had depressed 
feelings daily. Twenty-two per cent 
of the freshmen, 15 per cent of the 
sophomores, 35 per cent of the juniors 
and 33 per cent of the seniors had feel- 
ings of depression weekly. Eleven per 
cent of the freshmen, 15 per cent of the 
sophomores, 6 per cent of the juniors 
and 27 per cent of the seniors had feel- 
ings of depression monthly. Thirty- 
two per cent of the freshmen, 29 per 
cent of the sophomores, nineteen per 
cent of the juniors, and 27 per cent of 
the seniors seldom experienced feelings 
of depression. 

Twenty-one per cent of the African 
Methodist, 17 per cent of the Baptist, 
53 per cent of the Roman Catholic and 
24 per cent of the Methodist students 
had experienced depressed feelings 
daily. Thirty-one per cent of the Afri- 
can Methodist, 22 per cent of both the 
Baptist and the Roman Catholic, 40 
per cent of the Methodist students had 
experienced feelings of depression 
weekly. Fourteen per cent of the Afri- 
can Methodist, 11 ‘per cent of the 
Baptist, 7 per cent of the Roman Cath- 
olic, and 21 per cent of the Methodist 
students had experienced depressed 
feelings monthly. Twenty-four per 
cent of the African Methodist, 31 per 
cent of the Baptist, 20 per cent of the 
Roman Catholic, and 16 per cent of 
the Methodist students had seldom ex- 
perienced depressed feelings. 
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Marital Status.—Ninety-one per cent 
of the married students and 81 per 
cent of the single students had exper- 
iences of depression. Nineteen per 
cent of the single students and 36 per 
cent of the married students had had 
depressed feelings daily. Twenty per 
of the single students and 36 per cent 
of the married students had experienced 
depressed feelings weekly. Fourteen 
per cent of the single students and 3 
per cent of the married students had 
experienced depressed feelings monthly. 
Twenty-eight per cent of the single 
students and 16 per cent of the married 
students had seldom experienced de- 
pressed feelings. 


Academic Averages: — Thirty-eight 
per cent of the brilliant, 96 per cent 
of the average and 100 per cent of the 
slow experienced feelings of depres- 
sion. Thirty-seven per cent of the 
academically slow, 23 per cent of the 
average and 4 per cent of the brilliant 
students had experienced academical- 
ly depressed feelings daily. Eighteen 
per cent of the academically slow, 35 
per cent of the average and 21 per cent 
of the brilliant students had experienc- 
ed depressed feelings weekly. Ejigh- 
teen per cent of the slow, 11 per cent 
of the average and 13 per cent of the 
brilliant students had feelings of de- 
pression monthly. Twenty-seven per 
cent of both the academically slow and 
the average students and none of the 
brilliant students had experienced feel- 
ings of depression seldom. 


The Factor of Family Unity:—Of 
the 177 students stating whether or not 
their homes were broken 97 per cent 
of the students from broken homes and 
100 per cent of the students from un- 
broken homes had experienced feelings 
of depression. Twenty-three per cent 
of the students from both unbroken and 
broken homes had experienced feelings 
of depression daily. Twenty-eight per 
cent of the students from unbroken 
homes and 35 per cent of those from 
broken homes had experienced depress- 
ed feelings weekly. Sixteen per cent 
of the students from unbroken homes 
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and 12 per cent of the students from 
broken homes had experienced feelings 
of depression monthly. Thirty-three 
per cent of the students from unbroken 
homes and 37 per cent of those from 
broken homes seldom had experienced 
feelings of depression, 


What do Students do when they are 
Depressed? 


The sources to which students ex- 
periencing depression turned for help 
are listed below: They are, to prayer 
52 per cent, friends 48 per cent, read- 
ing 31 per cent, study 29 per cent, 
thoughts on great ideas 27 per cent, 
parents 26 per cent, smoking, movies 
and sleep 23 per cent, church 21 per 
cent, crying and hymn singing 20 per 
cent, scriptures and singing of blues 
15 per cent, night club “balling” 10 
per cent, asking others to pray for 
them 9 per cent, nagging 8 per cent, 
pastors or priests 7 per cent, alcoholic 
beverages 5 per cent, reading hymns 
2 per cent. One resorted to dope. The 
average student turned to 4.04 different 
sources for remedy during period of 


depressed feelings. 


Remedies for depressed feelings to 
which denominational groups turned 
are: to prayer—African Methodist 56 
per cent, Baptist 54 per cent, Roman 
Catholic 54 per cent, Methodist 43 
per cent; to friends—African Meth- 
odist 36 per cent, Baptist 31 per cent, 
Methodist 26 per cent; to study—Afri- 
can Methodist 23 per cent, Baptist 30 
per cent, Roman Catholic 27 per cent, 
Methodist 39 per cent; to thoughts on 
great ideas—African Methodist 28 per 
cent, Baptist 43 per cent, Roman Cath- 
olic 20 per cent, Methodist 4 per cent; 
to smoking—African Methodist 28 per 
cent, Baptist 24 per cent, Roman Cath- 
olic 20 per cent, Methodist 39 per cent; 
to movies—African Methodist 10 per 
cent, Baptist 26 per cent, Roman Cath- 
olic 10 per cent, Methodist 13 per cent; 
to sleep—African Methodist 18 per 
cent, Baptist 25 per cent, Roman Cath- 
olic 20 per cent, Methodist 26 per cent; 


to church—African Methodist 18 per 
cent, Baptist 21 per cent, Roman Cath- 
olic 58 per cent, Methodist 13 per cent; 
to crying—African Methodist 23 per 
cent, Baptist 20 per cent, Roman Cath- 
olic 13 per cent, Methodist 4 per cent; 
to hymn singing—African Methodist 
13 per cent, Baptist 20 per cent, Ro- 
man Catholic 10 per cent, Methodist 4 
per cent; to scriptures—African Meth- 
odist 13 per cent, Baptist 14 per cent, 
Roman Catholic 10 per cent, Meth- 
odist 17 per cent; to singing blues— 
African Methodist 8 per cent, Baptist 
and Methodist 13 percent, Roman Cath- 
olic 10 per cent; to night club “‘ball- 
ing’—African Methodist and Baptist 
10 per cent, Roman Catholic (none), 
Methodist 13 per cent; to asking others 
to pray for them—African Methodist 
5 per cent, Baptist 11 per cent, Ro- 
man Catholic 6 per cent, Methodist 9 
per cent; to nagging—African Method- 
ist 8 per cent, Baptist and Roman 
Catholic 6 per cent, Methodist 13 per 
cent; to pastor or priest — African 
Methodist (none), Baptist 1 per cent, 
Roman Catholic 6 per cent, Methodist 
13 per cent; to alcoholic beverages— 
African Methodist 8 per cent, Baptist 
6 per cent, Roman Catholic 13 per cent, 
Methodist (none) ; to reading hymns— 
African Methodist and Roman Catholic 
(none), Baptist 1 per cent, Methodist 
13 per cent, 


The African Methodist turned to an 
average of 3.64 sources when depress- 
ed; the Baptist to 5.00, the Roman 
Catholic to 4.13 and the Methodist to 
4,17. 


The academically slow students turn- 
ed to the following sources when they 
experienced feelings of depression; to 
reading—27 per cent, to friends, al- 
cohol and night club “balling’’ 20 per 
cent, to prayer—50 per cent, to ask- 
ing others to pray 13 per cent, to 
study—30 per cent, to church and sleep 
20 per cent, to parents 53 per cent, 
to smoking and scriptures 23 per cent, 
to crying, to pastors or priests, to sing- 
ing hymns, to movies and to singing 
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of blues 17 per cent, to reading hymns 
3 per cent, to nagging (none), to 
thoughts on great ideas 2 per cent. 


The academically average students 
turned to the following sources for help 
during feelings of depression; to read- 
ing and studying 21 per cent, to pas- 
tors or priests 5 per cent, to friends 
40 per cent, to prayer 55 per cent, to 
asking other to pray 11 per cent, to 
church and sleep 17 per cent, to par- 
ents and hymn singing 19 per cent, 
to smoking 28 per cent, to alcohol 4 
per cent, to dope one student, to night 
club “balling” 10 per cent, to scrip- 
tures and crying 16 per cent, to read- 
ing hymns 2 per cent, to movies 20 
per cent, to singing blues 9 per cent, 
to nagging 8 per cent, to thoughts on 
great ideas 24 per cent. The more 
brilliant students turned to the fol- 
lowing sources for relief from de- 
pressed feelings; to reading and to 
friends 38 per cent, to pastors or 
priests, to sleep, to prayer and to ask- 
ing others to pray for them 8 per cent, 
to parents 14 per cent, to alcohol and 
nagging 3 per cent, to night club “ball- 
ing’ and blues singing 1 per cent, to 
movies 22 per cent, to crying (none), 
to scriptures, singing of hymns and 
reading hymns 4 per cent, to thoughts 
on great ideas 28 per cent. 

The average slow student turned to 
3.17 different sources for help during 
feelings of depression. The students 
with average grades turned to 3.97 
sources and the brilliant students to 
2.87 sources. 


Interpretations 


1. Practically all students have de- 
pressed feelings sometimes. Nine out 
of ten college students at sometime 
have depressed feelings. 

2. There is a difference between 
the frequency of depressed feelings of 
men and women. More women than 
men had depressed feelings. More 
women than men had monthly exper- 
iences of depression. 


3. Age has very little influence up- 
on depressed feelings. 


4. Depressed feelings tend to strike 
freshmen and seniors more frequently 
than other students. Seniors are the 
group most usually susceptible to de- 
pressed feelings. Sophomores repre- 
sent the most relaxed group. 


5. Depressed feelings are, to some 
extent, related to church affiliation. It 
strikes more Roman Catholics and 
strikes them more frequently than con- 
stituents of other churches. 


6. Depressed feelings are more 
widespread among married students 
than single students and also appears, 
more frequently among married than 
single students. 


7. The academic progress of the 
students is related to depressed feel- 
ings. The slow and the average stu- 
dents, according to proportion, excell 
the number of brilliant students who 
feel depressed by 200 per cent. 


8. The difference between the num- 
ber of students from broken homes and 
those from unbroken homes who feel 


depressed is negligible. 


9. The first line of defense against 
depressed feelings among college stu- 
dents is prayer. The more brilliant 
student is most likely to turn to prayer. 


10. Denominational affiliation and 
academic averages tend to affect the 
choice of defense against depressed 
feelings. Denominational affiliation de- 
termines the number of defense mech- 
anisms that will be used during periods 
of depression. 


11. Few students turn to alcohol 
and dope when in the throes of de- 
pressed feelings. 

12. Although similar results of 
studies of this nature may not be dup- 
licated on other campuses, of the large 
number of students who feel depressed, 
96 per cent should be reflected in some 
large figure on any other American 
campus. 
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Recommendations 


On the basis of the findings of this 
study, the following recommendations 
are made: 

1. All persons who work with col- 
lege students should be mindful of the 
widespread depressed feelings on cam- 
puses, and this should be taken into 
consideration in teaching and counsel- 


ing. 


2. Because prayer is a first line of 
defense for college students the fol- 
lowing should be observed: The re- 
ligious workers should counsel more on 
prayer; the privacy of students should 
be respected; and college activities and 
living should provide for free time for 
prayer and places where students may 
be alone for reflection, 





Section E: Educational Achievement and Job Opportunities: 
A Vicious Circle 


H. M. Buatock, Jr. 


Assistant Professor of Sociology, Universty of Michigan 


"T ‘HE MAJOR EDUCATIONAL PROB- 
LEMS CONFRONTING THE NEGRO 
IN THE SouTH involve the twin issues 
of desegregation and the provision of 
inferior educational facilities for Ne- 
gro students. In many Northern and 
Border cities where there is no official 
policy of segregation there is a similar 
problem created by the existence of 
residential segregation which often 
forces Negro students into schools hav- 
ing the poorest equipment, highest stu- 
dent-teacher ratios, and inferior teach- 
ing staffs. While it is only natural to 
direct our attention primarily to these 
most serious educational problems, 
there is another sort of consequence of 
discrimination which is often found in 
communities in which educational op- 
portunities of Negroes and whites are 
equal or nearly equal. It is the pur- 
pose of the present paper to point out 
some problems faced in situations of 
this sort and to suggest a possible 
course of action. 


The Nature of the Vicious Circle 


It has been the experience of mem- 
bers of various groups interested in 
employment discrimination in Ann Ar- 
bor and other Michigan communities 
that it is by no means easy to locate 
qualified Negro applicants for jobs 
which employers claim to be open to 
all persons on a_non-discriminatory 
basis. Many employers are able to 
put off a citizens’ group interested in 
breaking down racial barriers with 
the simple statement, “Of course we’ll 
hire Negroes—if any qualified ones 
apply.” It then becomes necessary to 
find applicants who not only possess 
the qualifications (which may be ex- 
tremely vaguely defined) but who also 


are willing to risk possible rebuffs, 
non-acceptance by white workers, and 
the loss of a steady “safe” job. In a 
small city this task is by no means 
easy. One important reason for the 
difficulty is the fact that many Negro 
youth have not properly trained them- 
selves to qualify for such positions. 
With few job incentives, they have 
tended to follow the path of least re- 
sistence in high school and have en- 
rolled in the easiest curriculum, al- 
lowed their attendance to become ir- 
regular, or have obtained relatively 
poor grades. In Ann Arbor, for 
example, the vast majority of Negro 
students enter the General curriculum. 
Only a handful take shop training or 
secretarial courses in spite of the great 
demand for persons with such train- 
ing. A few, the cream of the crop, 
may go on to college. A much larger 
percentage of Negroes than whites 
drop out of school before graduating. 
As a result, a high proportion of Ne- 
gro youth are among those least em- 
ployable in good, high-paying jobs. 
The vicious circle is complete: poor 
jobs 2-> lack of incentive > in- 
adequate training »»-> poor jobs. 


It should be realized that the above 
pattern is by no means peculiar to 
Negroes. It is also characteristic of 
lower-class whites. In fact, it seems 
to be more of a class phenomenon than 
one of racial discrimination per se, al- 
though we would expect the pattern 
to be especially pronounced in the case 
of Negroes because of the relatively 
large proportion of lower-class mem- 
bers. We can therefore treat the ques- 
tion as primarily a class problem, 
somewhat intensified by racial preju- 


dice, and draw certain parallels with 
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the situation faced by lower-class 
whites. 


An important study made by A. B. 
Hollingshead sheds considerable light 
on differential class behavior. Hol- 
lingshead divided the white high-school 
population of “Elmtown,” a Midwes- 
tern community of approximately 
6,000, into five social classes accord- 
ing to ratings of judges received by 
their parents. His Class I corresponds 
roughly to what sociologists usually 
refer to as upper class, Class II to the 
upper-middle class, Class III, the larg- 
est single category, to a middle- or 
lower-middle class, and Classes IV 
and V to the lower classes.’ He found 
that 41.3 per cent of class IV and 88.7 
per cent of Class V youth dropped 
out of school before graduating, where- 
as all of the Class I and II students 
remained in school. Members of Class- 
es IV and V seldom enrolled in the 
college preparatory program, nor did 
they usually take part in extra-curric- 
ular activities. Most disciplinary prob- 
lems involved these two lowest classes. 
He also noted that social relationships 
among students were usually confined 
to one’s own social class, and practi- 
cally never did they cut across more 
than one class line. Members of 
Classes IV and V tended to form 
cliques by themselves, these cliques 
often containing members who had al- 
ready dropped out of school. In short, 
although there were some exceptions, 
Hollingshead found a school system 
which tended to perpetuate the status 
quo: members of Classes I and II be- 
came those persons most eligible for 
the best jobs whereas members of the 
bottom two classes tended to follow in 
their fathers’ footsteps or to marry 
persons who would do so. 


There were a number of reasons for 


2A. B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth, 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1949. See 
especially Chapters 8, 9, and 13. 

*The large majority of Negroes in most 
Northern communities would probably fall 
into categories comparable to Classes IV and 
V in Elmtown. 


the pattern found in Elmtown, reasons 
which seem to be similar to those 
creating a comparable problem for Ne- 
groes. First, there was both conscious 
and subconscious discrimination on the 
part of teachers and administrators. 
We can always expect some favori- 
tism to be shown sons and daughters 
of prominent citizens because of the 
realities of a school system dependent 
upon the good-will of persons having 
high status. In other cases, favoritism 
was shown primarily because certain 
parents showed more interest in their 
children’s progress than did others. 
A middle-class bias on the part of 
teachers was also apparent and would 
seem to be directly comparable to a 
“white bias” and anti-Negro stereo- 
types in the case of Negro students. 
Most teachers tended to expect more 
work of middle-class children while 
they expected those from the lower 
class to be disciplinary problems. In 
spite of the fact that lower-class stu- 
dents generally received lower grades, 
academic difficulties were seldom dis- 
cussed with their parents. Instead, 
disciplinary problems were stressed. 


Another reason for the poor show- 
ing of Class IV and V students in- 
volved discrimination on the part of 
their peers. As in the case of Negroes, 
members of these “outgroups” found 
it necessary to form their own cliques 
since they were looked down upon and 
excluded from most school activities. 
An individual, thrown in with others 
who tended to share his views about 
middle-class values in general and the 
educational system in particular, found 
his own attitudes reinforced in his pri- 
mary group. If the others left school 
in order to take a job, he did likewise. 
If they became truant or otherwise re- 
belled against school authorities, they 
also exerted pressure on him to con- 
form to the deviant norms of their 


group. 

Aside from the purely economic ne- 
cessity of getting a job, perhaps the 
most important reasons for the differ- 
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ential drop-out rates involved differ- 
ences between the middle- and lower- 
class subcultures. The importance of 
education and the necessity of self- 
discipline and steady day-to-day at- 
tention to studies were much more 
likely to be emphasized by middle- 
class parents. Higher occupational as- 
pirations were generally more preva- 
lent in the middle-class culture. Fur- 
thermore, the relationship between the 
achievement of educational objectives 
and later occupational goals was made 
much more apparent to the middle- 
class youngster. His parents were 
much more likely to reward him for 
high grades and to resist any tempta- 
tion he might have to quit school and 
get a job. 


Breaking into the Vicious Circle 


Assuming that the problem for Ne- 
groes is similar to that facing lower- 
class whites in Elmtown and that dif- 
ferences are primarily a matter of de- 
gree rather than kind, the question 
arises as to how the vicious circle can 
be broken. Obviously, responsibility 
cannot be pinned on any single group 
nor can it be claimed that there is a 
conscious plan on the part of domi- 
nant group members to keep the mi- 
nority or lower-class group in its place. 
The net effect, however, is to slow 
down the rate of upward mobility on 
the part of subordinate group mem- 
bers. Since the phenomenon has many 
causes, we often find minority leader- 
ship divided as to the most realistic 
solution. In even a_ moderate-sized 
community there will usually be some 
Negro spokesmen who take the posi- 
tion that the fault lies with the minori- 
ty itself and that the only solution con- 
sists of self-improvement and self-dis- 
cipline. These persons argue that as 
soon as the minority becomes fully 
qualified employers will be more than 
happy to hire them. Needless to say, 
this point of view is most popular with 
the employers themselves who may 
tend to “push” this type of leader as 
a spokesman for his group. On the 


other hand, we have the contrasting 
position that the problem will never 
be resolved until employers take the 
initiative and prove to the minority 
that they will not discriminate. Some- 
where in between lies the most reason- 
able approach. 


In a community in which there are 
at least several groups interested in 
the problem, some groups predomi- 
nantly white and others Negro, a sev- 
eral-pronged attack would seem most 
reasonable. The attitudes of employ- 
ers, teachers, Negro youth, and their 
parents all have to be changed more 
or less simultaneously. Whites will or- 
dinarily be in a better position to work 
with the first two groups, Negroes with 
members of their own race. In the 
suggested list of steps which follows 
it will be apparent that most effective 
action can be achieved if the division 
of labor is well coordinated. 


Initial contact with Employers— 
White individuals should contact those 
major employers who are known to 
be reasonably open-minded. At this 
point it is not essential that all em- 
ployers be contacted. Especially in 
areas where F.E.P.C. laws have been 
enacted, it can be expected that most 
employers will at least give lip-service 
to non-discrimination. It may even be 
possible to get the employer to go on 
record to the effect that he will hire 
qualified applicants regardless of race. 
If not, the group may indicate to the 
employer that they are interested in 
helping him locate qualified Negroes 
and that they will keep in contact with 
him. They will probably also want to 
obtain information about the types of 
work currently available and the ne- 
cessary qualifications for each job. 


Contacts with School Counselors and 
Interested Teachers——At this stage 
counselors may simply be informed 
that there are employers who have in- 
dicated a willingness to hire qualified 
Negroes. It can be pointed out that 
“realistic” counseling, in which Ne- 
groes are deliberately steered out of 
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certain programs because of the lack 
of available jobs, tends to perpetuate 
the vicious circle. It may also be pos- 
sible to secure a list of promising Ne- 
gro youngsters who will either be en- 
tering the job market soon or who are 
in need of additional encouragement 
and guidance. It should be empha- 
sized, of course, that group members 
intend to work directly with the school 
officials in helping to place these stu- 
dents. 


Contact With Leaders Among Ne- 
gro Youth—In the meantime, pre- 
dominantly Negro organizations can 
be working with a small group of Ne- 
gro youth who have been selected as 
most promising. and who seem to be 
natural leaders. The entire program 
can be explained, it being emphasized 
that there is no guarantee of employ- 
ment but that other interested groups 
are working with employers who are 
at least verbally committed to open 
employment. At the same time, these 
youth may be able to supply useful in- 
formation concerning the exact nature 
of the problems they face in school: 
discrimination on the part of teachers 
or other students, the nature of pa- 
rental attitudes, peer-group pressures 
toward deviance, etc. It may be im- 
portant to determine the strategic age 
at which major decisions are made as 
to choice of curriculum. Such a youth 
group may also be used to help plan 
“career workshops” or other programs 
designed to orient the student toward 
intelligent planning for the future. 


Intensive Guidance of Select Group. 
—A somewhat larger group of promis- 
ing students may be selected for in- 
tensive guidance. Negro groups, es- 
pecially those containing young adults 
or recent high school graduates, should 
attempt to gain the confidence of high 
school students and pupils in the eighth 
and ninth grades who have yet to make 
a choice of curriculum. Once rapport 
has been established it may be possible 
to make use of white personnel if 
there are no Negroes available with 
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knowledge about a particular field of 
interest. Ideally, once a student has 
indicated interest in a certain type of 
work he can be put in direct personal 
contact with someone in that field. 
Preferably, of course, the person 
should be of his own race. Personal 
contact would seem to be especially 
important in instances where strong 
parental support is lacking. 


Work With Parents of Select Group. 
—Rather than attempting a mass edu- 
cational approach within the Negro 
community, it may be advisable in view 
of limited manpower to concentrate on 
the parents of those youth selected for 
intensive help. Negroes of approxi- 
mately the same age and educational 
background should make the initial 
contacts, explaining to the parents that 
their children have been selected for 
special help because of their ability. 
It is especially important at this stage 
to avoid the stereotyped approach of 
the middle-class reformer or the pa- 
ternalistic educator. Once rapport has 
been established, it may be possible for 
the individual who will be working 
most closely with the youth to explain 
to his parents the nature of the oppor- 
tunities in the field, the realistic prob- 
lems he will face as a minority group 
member, the kind of training he will 
need, and the importance of day-to- 
day attention to studies and regular 
school attendance. 


Second Contact With Employer— 
Interested white groups can now go to 
the employer, not with hypothetical 
cases, but with actual job applicants. 
Perhaps it will be helpful to indicate 
to the employer that although he, him- 
self, is obviously the one to judge qual- 
ifications, the Negro youth concerned 
has been selected as having high po- 
tential and that some of the white 
“sponsors” are in a position to recom- 
mend him personally. Although such 
an approach might seem to border on 
paternalism, it may be especially help- 
ful in convincing a hesitant employer. 
The fact that he has already commit- 
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ted himself at least verbally to these 
same individuals and that he will un- 
doubtedly be aware of being “watched” 
should provide additional leverage. 
Once the initial resistance has been 
broken it should no longer be necssary 
to approach the employer personally in 
each case. 


Broad Educational Campaign.—Aft- 
er several Negro youth have been 
carefully guided and well placed, entry 
has been made into the vicious circle. 
These young people may then serve 
as models to motivate other Negroes 
who may be additionally encouraged 
by the fact that action groups have 
taken specific steps to help others in 
a similar position. It may now be op- 
portune to attempt more ambitious ed- 
ucational campaigns. Groups may 
wish to set up “career workshops’ at 
which employers have a chance to in- 
dicate the nature of job openings avail- 
able and the type of training they pre- 
fer. This may also provide an oppor- 
tunity to convince holdout employers 


that they, too, should integrate. Par- 
ents’ groups may also be formed with- 
in the Negro subcommunity. Teacher 
workshops may be instituted. Such 
workshops might focus on the general 
question of differential class behavior 
and the problems posed for the teach- 
er: dropouts, discipline, absence from 
class, academic performance, counsel- 
ing, or whatever additional problems 
they wish to discuss. 


The program outlined above re- 
quires the cooperation of several action 
groups and the efforts of a number of 
interested persons. The obvious first 
step, therefore, is the coordination of 
groups and the careful planning of a 
reasonable division of Jabor. A_ by- 
product of this effort might well be 
the realization that more can _ be 
achieved by several groups acting co- 
operatively than by each working in- 
dividually. 
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Section F: William G. Cooper, et al. v. John Aaron, et al* 


O PINION OF THE Court By THE 
Cu1er Justice, Mr. JvustTIcrE 
Buack, Mr. Justice FRANKFURTER, 
Mr. Justice Dovatas, Mr. Justice 
Burton, Mr. Justice Cuark, Mr. 
Justice Haruan, Mr. Justice Bren- 
NAN, AND Mr. Justice WHITTAKER. 


As this case reaches us it raises 
questions of the highest importance to 
the maintenance of our federal system 
of government. It necessarily involves 
a claim by the Governor and Legisla- 
ture of a State that there is no duty 
on state officials to obey federal court 
orders resting on this Court’s consid- 
ered interpretation of the United 
States Constitution. Specifically it 
involves actions by the Governor and 
Legislature of Arkansas upon the pre- 
mise that they are not bound by our 
holding in Brown v. Board of Lduca- 
tion, 347 U. S. 483. That holding 
was that the Fourteenth Amendment 
forbids States to use their govern- 
mental powers to bar children on ra- 
cial grounds from attending schools 
where there is state participation 
through any arrangement, management, 
funds or property. We are urged to 
uphold a suspension of the Little Rock 
School Board’s plan to do away with 
segregated public schools in Little 
Rock until state laws and efforts to 
upset and nullify our holding in Brown 
v. Board of Education have been fur- 
ther challenged and tested in the 
courts. We reject these contentions. 


The case was argued before us on 
September 11, 1958. On the follow- 
ing day we unanimously affirmed the 
judgment of the Court of Appeals for 


*Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 1.—August Special Term, 1958. Will- 
iam G. Cooper, et al., Members of the 
Board of Directors of the Little Rock, Ark- 
ansas Independent School District, and 
Virgil T. Blossom, Superintendent of 
Schools, Petitioners, v. John Aaron, et. al. 

On Writ of Certiorari to the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit. [September 29, 1958.] 


the Eighth Circuit—F. 2d—, which 
had reversed a judgment of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District 
of Arkansas, 163 F. Supp. 18. The 
District Court had granted the ap- 
plication of the petitioners, the Little 
Rock School Board and School Super- 
intendent, to suspend for two and one- 
half years the operation of the School 
Board’s court-approved desegregation 
program. In order that the School 
Board might know, without doubt, its 
duty in this regard before the open- 
ing of school, which had been set for 
the following Monday, September 15, 
1958, we immediately issued the judg- 
ment, reserving the expression of our 
supporting views to a later date.f This 
opinion of all of the members of the 
Court embodies those views. 


+The following was the Court’s per curi- 
am opinion: 

The Court, having fully deliberated upon 
the oral arguments had on August 28, 1958, 
as supplemented by the arguments presented 
on September 11, 1958, and all the briefs on 
file, is unanimously of the opinion that the 
judgment of the Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit of August 18, 1958, must be 
affirmed. In view of the imminent com- 
mencement of the new school year at the 
Central High School of Little Rock, Ark- 
ansas, we deem it important to make prompt 
announcement of our judgment afhrming 
the Court of Appeals. The expression of 
the views supporting our judgment will be 
prepared and announced in due course. 

It is accordingly ordered that the judg- 
ment of the Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit, dated August 18, 1958, re- 
versing the judgment of the District Court 
for the Eastern District of Arkansas, dated 
June 20, 1958, be affirmed, and the judg- 
ments of the District Court for the Eastern 
District of Arkansas, dated August 28, 
1956, and September 3, 1957, enforcing the 
School Board’s plan for desegregation in 
compliance with the decision of this Court 
in Brown v. Board of Education, 347 U. S. 
483; 349 U. S. 294, be reinstated. It follows 
that the order of the Court of Appeals 
dated August 21, 1958, staying its own man- 
date is of no further effect. 

The judgment of this Court -shall be 
effective immediately, and shall be commun- 
icated forthwith to the District Court for 
the Eastern District of Arkansas. 
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COOPER v. AARON 


The following are the facts and 
circumstances so far as necessary to 
show how the legal questions are pre- 
sented. 

On May 17, 1954, this Court de- 
cided that enforced racial segregation 
in the public schools of a State is a 
denial of the equal protection of the 
laws enjoined by the Fourteenth 
Amendment. Brown v. Board of Edu- 
cation, 347 U. S. 483. The Court post- 
poned, pending further argument, for- 
mulation of a decree to effectuate this 
decision. That decree was rendered 
May 31, 1955. Brown v. Board of 
Education, 349 U. S. 294. In the 
formulation of that decree the Court 
recognized that good faith compliance 
with the principles declared in Brown 
might in some situations “call for elim- 
ination of a variety of obstacles in 
making the transition to school sys- 
tems operated in accordance with the 
constitutional principles set forth in 
our May 17, 1954, decision.” The 
Court went on to state: 

“Courts of equity may properly 
take into account the public interest 
in the elimination of such obstacles 
in a systematic and effective man- 
ner. But it should go without say- 
ing that the vitality of these con- 
stitutional principles cannot be al- 
lowed to yield simply because of 
disagreement with them. 


“While giving weight to these 
public and private considerations, 
the courts will require that the de- 
fendants make a prompt and rea- 
sonable start toward full compliance 
with our May 17, 1954, ruling. Once 
such a start has been made, the 
courts may find that additional time 
is necessary to carry out the ruling 
in an effective manner. The burden 
rests upon the defendants to estab- 
lish that such time is necessary 
in the public interest and is con- 
sistent with good faith compliance 
at the earliest practicable date. To 
that end, the courts may consider 


problems related to administration, 
arising from the physical condition 
of the school plant, the school trans- 
portation system, personnel, revis- 
ion of school districts and attend- 
ance areas into compact units to 
achieve a system of determining ad- 
mission to the public schools on a 
nonracial basis, and revision of local 
laws and regulations which may be 
necessary in solving the foregoing 
problems.” 349 U. S., at 300-301. 


Under such circumstances, the Dis- 
trict Courts were directed to require 
“a prompt and reasonable start toward 
full compliance,’ and to take such 
action as was necessary to bring about 
the end of racial segregation in the 
public schools “with all deliberate 
speed.” Ibid. Of course, in many lo- 
cations, obedience to the duty of de- 
segregation would require the immedi- 
ate general admission of Negro chil- 
dren, otherwise qualified as students 
for their appropriate classes, at par- 
ticular schools. On the other hand, 
a District Court, after analysis of the 
relevant factors (which, of course, ex- 
cludes hostility to racial desegrega- 
tion) might conclude that justification 
existed for not requiring the present 
nonsegregated admission of all qual- 
ified Negro children. In such circum- 
stances, however, the Court should 
scrutinize the program of the school 
authorities to make sure that they had 
developed arrangements pointed to- 
ward the earliest practicable comple- 
tion of desegregation, and had taken 
appropriate steps to put their program 
into effective operation. It was made 
plain that delay in any guise in order 
to deny the constitutional rights of 
Negro children could not be counten- 
anced, and that only a prompt start, 
diligently and earnestly pursued, to 
eliminate racial segregation from the 
public schools could constitute good 
faith compliance. State authorities 
were thus duty bound to devote every 
effort toward initiating desegregation 


and bringing about the elimination of 
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racial discrimination in the public 
school system. 


On May 20, 1954, three days after 
the first Brown opinion, the Little Rock 
District School Board adopted, and 
on May 23, 1954, made public, a state- 
ment of policy entitled ‘Supreme 
Court Decision—Segregation in Pub- 
lic Schools.” In this statement the 
Board recognized that 


“It is our responsibility to com- 
ply with Federal Constitutional Re- 
quirements and we intend to do so 
when the Supreme Court of the 
United States outlines the method to 
be followed.” 


Thereafter the Board undertook 
studies of the administrative problems 
confronting the transition to a deseg- 
regated public school system at Little 
Rock. It instructed the Superintend- 
ent of Schools to prepare a plan for 
desegregation, and approved such a 
plan on May 24, 1955, seven days be- 
fore the second Brown opinion. The 
plan provided for desegregation at the 
senior high school level (grades 10 
through 12) as the first stage. Deseg- 
regation at the junior high and ele- 
mentary levels was to follow. It was 
contemplated that desegregation at the 
high school level would commence in 
the fall of 1957, and the expectation 
was that complete desegregation of the 
school system would be accomplished 
by 1963. Following the adoption of this 
plan, the Superintendent of Schools 
discussed it with a large number of 
citizen groups in the city. As a re- 
sult of these discussions, the Board 
reached the conclusion that “a large 
majority of the residents” of Little 
Rock were of “the belief . . . that the 
Plan, although objectionable in prin- 
ciple,” from the point of view of those 
supporting segregated schools, “was 
still the best for the interests of all 
pupils in the District.” 


Upon challenge by a group of Ne- 
gro plaintiffs desiring mere rapid com- 
pletion of the desegregation process, 


the District Court upheld the School 
Board's plan, Aaron v. Cooper, 143 
I’, Supp. 855. The Court of Appeals 
afiirmed. 243 F. 2d 361. Review of 
that judgment was not sought here. 


While the School Board was thus 
going forward with its preparation for 
desegregating the Little Rock school 
system, other state authorities, in con- 
trast, were actively pursuing a _pro- 
gram designed to perpetuate in Arkan- 
sas the system of racial segregation 
which this Court had held violated the 
Fourteenth Amendment. First came, 
in November 1956, an amendment to 
the State Constitution flatly command- 
ing the Arkansas General Assembly to 
oppose “in every Constitutional man- 
ner the Un-constitutional desegrega- 
tion decisions of May 17, 1954 and 
May 31, 1955 of the United States 
Supreme Court,” Ark. Const. Amend. 
44, and, through the initiative, a pupil 
assignment law, Ark. Stat. 80-1519 
to 80-1524, Pursuant to the consti- 
tutional command, a law relieving 
school children from compulsory at- 
tendance at racially mixed schools, 
Ark, Stat. 80-1525, and a law estab- 
lishing a State Sovereignty Commis- 
sion, Ark. Stat. 6-801 to 6-248, were 
enacted by the General Assembly in 
February 1957. 


The School Board and the Superin- 
tendent of Schools nevertheless con- 
tinued with preparations to carry out 
the first stage of the desegregation 
program. Nine Negro children were 
scheduled for admission in September 
1957 to Central High School, which 
has more than two thousand students. 
Various administrative measures, de- 
signed to assure the smooth transition 
of this first stage of desegregation, 
were undertaken. 


On September 2, 1957, the day be- 
fore these Negro students were to 
enter Central High, the school au- 
thorities were met with drastic op- 
posing action on the part of the Gov- 
ernor of Arkansas who dispatched 
units of the Arkansas National Guard 
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to the Central High School grounds, 
and placed the school “off limits” to 
colored students. As found by the 
District Court in subsequent proceed- 
ings, the Governor’s action had not 
been requested by the school authori- 
ties, and was entirely unheralded. The 
findings were these: 


“Up to this time [September 2], 
no crowds had gathered about Cen- 
tral High School and no acts of 
violence or threats of violence in con- 
nection with the carrying out of the 
plan had occurred. Nevertheless, out 
of an abundance of caution, the 
school authorities had frequently 
conferred with the Mayor and Chief 
of Police of Little Rock about tak- 
ing appropriate steps by the Little 
Rock police to prevent any possible 
disturbances or acts of violence in 
connection with the attendance of 
the 9 colored students at Central 
High School. The Mayor consid- 
ered that the Little Rock police 
force could adequately cope with any 
incidents which might arise at the 
opening of school. The Mayor, the 
Chief of Police, and the school au- 
thorities made no request to the 
Governor or any representative of 
his for State assistance in maintain- 
ing peace and order at Central High 
School. Neither the Governor nor 
any other official of the State gov- 
ernment consulted with the Little 
Rock authorities about whether the 
Little Rock police were prepared to 
cope with any incidents which might 
arise at the school, about any need 
for State assistance in maintaining 
peace and order, or about stationing 
the Arkansas National Guard at 
Central High School.” Aaron v. 
Cooper, 156 F. Supp. 220, 225. 


The Board’s petition for postpone- 
ment in this proceeding states: “The 
effect of that action [of the Governor] 
was to harden the core of opposition 
to the Plan and cause many persons 
who theretofore had reluctantly ac- 
cepted the Plan to believe that there 


was some power in the State of Arkan- 
sas which, when exerted, could nullify 
the Federal law and permit disobedi- 
ence of the decree of this [ District] 
Court, and from that date hostility to 
the Plan was increased and criticism 
of the officials of the [School] District 
has become more bitter and unre- 
strained.” The Governor’s action 
caused the School Board to request the 
Negro students on September 2 not to 
attend the high school “until the legal 
dilemma was solved.” The next day, 
September 3, 1957, the Board pe- 
titioned the District Court for instruc- 
tions, and the court, after a hearing, 
found that the Board’s request of the 
Negro students to stay away from 
the high school had been made be- 
cause of the stationing of the mili- 
tary guards by the state authorities. 
The court determined that this was 
not a reason for departing from the 
approved plan, and ordered the School 
Board and Superintendent to proceed 
with it. 


On the morning of the next day, 
September 4, 1957, the Negro children 
attempted to enter the high school but, 
as the District Court later found, units 
of the Arkansas National Guard “act- 
ing pursuant to the Governor’s order, 
stood shoulder to shoulder at the school 
grounds and thereby forcibly pre- 
vented the 9 Negro students . . . from 
entering,’ as they continued to do 
every school day during the following 
three weeks. 156 F. Supp., at 225. 


That same day, September 4, 1957, 
the United States Attorney for the 
Eastern District of Arkansas was re- 
quested by the District Court to begin 
an immediate investigation in order to 
fix responsibility for the interference 
with the orderly implementation of the 
District Court’s direction to carry out 
the desegregation program. Three 
days later, September 7, the District 
Court denied a petition of the School 
Board and the Superintendent of 
Schools for an order temporarily sus- 
pending continuance of the program. 
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Upon completion of the United 
States Attorney’s investigation, he and 
the Attorney General of the United 
States, at the District Court’s request, 
entered the proceedings and filed a 
petition on behalf of the United States, 
as amicus curiae, to enjoin the Gover- 
nor of Arkansas and officers of the 
Arkansas National Guard from further 
attempts to prevent obedience to the 
court’s order. After hearings on the 
petition, the District Court found that 
the School Board’s plan had been ob- 
structed by the Governor through the 
use of National Guard troops, and 
granted a preliminary injunction on 
September 20, 1957, enjoining the 
Governor and the officers of the Guard 
from preventing the attendance of Ne- 
gro children at Central High School, 
and from otherwise obstructing or in- 
terfering with the orders of the court 
in connection with the plan. 156 F. 
Supp. 220, affirmed, Faubus v. United 
States, 254 F. 2d 797. The National 
Guard was then withdrawn from the 
school. 


The next school day was Monday, 
September 23, 1957. The Negro chil- 
dren entered the high school that morn- 
ing under the protection of the Little 
Rock Police Department and members 
of the Arkansas State Police. But the 
officers caused the children to be re- 
moved from the school during the morn- 
ing because they had difficulty control- 
ling a large and demonstrating crowd 
which had gathered at the high school. 
163 F. Supp., at 16. On September 25, 
however, the President of the United 
States dispatched federal troops to Cen- 
tral High School and admission of the 
Negro students to the school was there- 
by effected. Regular army troops con- 
tinued at the high school until Novem- 
ber 27, 1957. They were then re- 
placed by federalized National Guards- 
men who remained throughout the bal- 
ance of the school year. Eight of the 


Negro students remained in attendance 
at the school throughout the school 
year. 


We come now to the aspect of the 
proceedings presently before us. On 
February 20, 1958, the School Board 
and the Superintendent of Schools filed 
a petition in the District Court seeking 
a postponement of their program for 
desegregation. Their position in es- 
sence was that because of extreme pub- 
lic hostility, which they stated had 
been engendered largely by the official 
attitudes and actions of the Governor 
and the Legislature, the maintenance 
of a sound educational program at 
Central High School, with the Negro 
students in attendance, would be im- 
possible. The Board therefore pro- 
posed that the Negro students already 
admitted to the school be withdrawn 
and sent to segregated schools, and 
that all further steps to carry out the 
Board’s desegregation program be 
postponed for a period later suggested 
by the Board to be two and one-half 
years, 


After a hearing the District Court 
granted the relief requested by the 
Beard. Among other things the court 
found that the past year at Central 
High School had been attended by con- 
ditions of “chaos, bedlam, and tur- 
moil”; that there were “repeated in- 
cidents of more or less serious violence 
directed against the Negro students 
and their property”; that there was 
“tension and unrest among the school 
administrators, the class-room teach- 
ers, the pupils, and the latters’ parents, 
which inevitably had an adverse effect 
upon the educational program”; that 
a school official was threatened with 
violence; that a “serious financial bur- 
den” had been cast on the School Dis- 
trict; that the education of the stu- 
dents had suffered “and under existing 
conditions will continue to suffer’; that 
the Board would continue to need “mil- 
itary assistance or its equivalent”; that 
the local police department would not 
be able “to detail enough men to afford 
the necessary protection”; and that the 
situation was “intolerable.” 163 F. 
Supp., at 20-25, 
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The District Court’s judgment was 
dated June 20, 1958. The Negro re- 
spondents appealed to the Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit and 
also sought there a stay of the District 
Court’s judgment. At the same time 
they filed a petition for certiorari in 
this Court asking us to review the Dis- 
trict Court’s judgment without await- 
ing the disposition of their appeal to 
the Court of Appeals, or of their pe- 
tition to that court for a stay. That 
we declined to do. 357 U.S. 566. The 
Court of Appeals did not act on the 
petition for a stay but on. August 18, 
1958, after convening in special ses- 
sion on August 4 and hearing the ap- 
peal, reversed the District Court, —F. 
2d On August 21, 1958, the Court 
of Appeals stayed its mandate to per- 
mit the School Board to petition this 
Court for certiorari. Pending the filing 
of the School Board’s petition for cer- 
tiorari, the Negro respondents, on Aug- 
ust 23, 1958, applied to Mr. Justice 
Wuirtake_er, as Circuit Justice for the 
Eighth Circuit, to stay the order of 
the Court of Appeals withholding its 
own mandate and also to stay the Dis- 
trict Court’s judgment. In view of the 
nature of the motions, he referred 
them to the entire Court. Recognizing 
the vital importance of a decision of 
the issues in time to permit arrange- 
ments to be made for the 1958-1959 
school year, see Aaron v. Cooper, 357 
U.S. 566, 567, we convened in Special 
Term on August 28, 1958, and heard 
oral argument on the respondent’s mo- 
tions, and also argument of the Solici- 
tor General who, by invitation, ap- 
peared for the United States as amicus 
curiae, and asserted that the Court of 
Appeals’ judgment was clearly correct 
on the merits, and urged that we va- 
cate its stay forthwith. Finding that 
respondents’ application necessarily in- 
volved consideration of the merits of 
the litigation, we entered an order 


which deferred decision upon the mo- 
tions pending the disposition of the 





School Board’s petition for certiorari, 
and fixed September 8, 1958, as the 


day on or before which such petition 
might be filed, and September 11, 
1958, for oral argument upon the pe- 
tition. The petition for certiorari, duly 
filed, was granted in open Court on 
September 11, 1958, —U.S.—, and 
further arguments were had, the Soli- 
citor General again urging the correct- 
ness of the judgment of the Court of 
Appeals. On September 12, 1958, as 
already mentioned, we unanimously 
affirmed the judgment of the Court of 
Appeals in the per curiam opinion set 
forth in the margin at the outset of 
this opinion. 


In affirming the judgment of the 
Court of Appeals which reversed the 
District Court we have accepted with- 
out reservation the position of the 
School Board, the Superintendent of 
Schools, and their counsel that they 
displayed entire good faith in the con- 
duct of these proceedings and in deal- 
ing with the unfortunate and distress- 
ing sequence of events which has been 
outlined. We likewise have accepted 
the findings of the District Court as 
to the conditions at Central High 
School during the 1957-1958 school 
year, and also the findings that the 
educational progress of all the stu- 
dents, white and colored, of that school 
has suffered and will continue to suf- 
fer if the conditions which prevailed 
last year are permitted to continue. 


The significance of these findings, 
however, is to be considered in light 
of the fact, indisputably revealed by 
the record before us, that the condi- 
tions they depict are directly traceable 
to the actions of legislators and execu- 
tive officials of the State of Arkansas, 
taken in their official capacities, which 
reflect their own determination to re- 
sist this Court’s decision in the Brown 
case and which have brought about 
violent resistance to that decision in 
Arkansas. In its petition for certiorari 
filed in this Court, the School Board 


itself describes the situation in this 
language: “The legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial departments of the 
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state government opposed the desegre- 
gation of Little Rock schools by enact- 
ing laws, calling out troops, making 
statements villifying federal law and 
federal courts, and failing to utilize 
state law enforcement agencies and 
judicial processes to maintain public 
peace.” 


One may well sympathize with the 
position of the Board in the face of 
the frustrating conditions which have 
confronted it, but, regardless of the 
Board’s good faith, the actions of the 
other state agencies responsible for 
those conditions compel us to reject 
the Board’s legal position. Had Cen- 
tral High School been under the direct 
management of the State itself, it 
could hardly be suggested that those 
immediately in charge of the school 
should be heard to assert their own 
good faith as a legal excuse for delay 
in implementing the constitutional 
rights of these respondents, when vin- 
dication of those rights was rendered 
difficult or impossible by the actions 
of other state officials. The situation 
here is in no different posture because 
the members of the School Board and 
the Superintendent of Schools are lo- 
cal officials; from the point of view of 
the Fourteenth Amendment, they stand 
in this litigation as the agents of the 
State. 


The constitutional rights of respon- 
dents are not to be sacrificed or yielded 
to the violence and disorder which have 
followed upon the actions of the 
Governor and Legislature. As _ this 
Court said some 41 years ago in a un- 
animous opinion in a case involving an- 
other aspect of racial segregation: “It 
is urged that this proposed segregation 
will promote the public peace by pre- 
venting race conflicts. Desirable as 
this is, and important as is the preserv- 
ation of the public peace, this aim 
cannot be accomplished by laws or or- 
dinances which deny rights created or 


protected by the Federal Constitution.” 
Buchanan v. Warley, 245 U.S. 60, 81. 
Thus law and order are not here to be 


preserved by depriving the Negro chil- 
dren of their constitutional rights. The 
record before us clearly establishes 
that the growth of the Board’s difficul- 
ties to a magnitude beyond its unaided 
power to control is the product of 
state action. Those difficulties, as 
counsel for the Board forthrightly con- 
ceded on the oral argument in this 
Court, can also be brought under con- 
trol by state action. 


The controlling legal principles are 
plain. The command of the Four- 
teenth Amendment is that no “State” 
shall deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws. “‘A State acts by its legislative, 
its executive, or its judicial authori- 
ties. It can act in no other way. The 
constitutional provision, therefore, 
must mean that no agency of the State, 
or of the officers or agents by whom 
its powers are exerted, shall deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws. Who- 
ever, by virtue of public position under 
a State government .. . denies or takes 
away the equal protection of the laws, 
violates the constitutional inhibition; 
and as he acts in the name and for the 
State, and is clothed with the State’s 
power, his act is that of the State. 
This must be so, or the constitutional 
prohibition has no meaning.” Ea parte 
Virginia, 100 U.S, 339, 347. Thus the 
prohibitions of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment extend to all action of the State 
denying equal protection of the laws; 
whatever the agency of the State tak- 
ing the action, see Virginia v. Rives, 
100 U.S. 313; Pennsylvania v. Board 
of Directors of City Trusts of Phila- 
delphia, 353 U.S. 230; Shelly v. Krae- 
mer, 334 U.S. 1; or whatever the guise 
in which it is taken, see Derrington v. 
Plummer, 240 F. 2d 922; Department 
of Conservation and Development v. 
Tate, 231 F. 2d 615. In short, the 
constitutional rights of children not 
to be discriminated against in school 
admission on grounds of race or color 
declared by this Court in the Brown 
case can neither be nullified openly 
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and directly by state legislators or 
state executive or judicial officers, nor 
nullified indirectly by them through 
evasive schemes for segregation wheth- 
er attempted “ingeniously or ingenu- 
ously.” Smith v. Texas, 311 U.S, 128, 
132. 


What has been said, in the light of 
the facts developed, is enough to dis- 
pose of the case. However, we should 
answer the premise of the actions of 
the Governor and Legislature that they 
are not bound by our holding in the 
Brown case. It is necessary only to 
recall some basic constitutional propo- 
sitions which are settled doctrine. 


Article VI of the Constitution makes 
the Constitution the “supreme Law of 
the Land.” In 1803, Chief Justice 
Marshall, speaking for a unanimous 
Court, referring to the Constitution as 
“the fundamental and paramount law 
of the nation,” declared in the notable 
case of Marbury v. Madison, 1 Cranch 
137, 177, that “It is emphatically the 
province and duty of the judicial de- 
partment to say what the law is.” This 
decision declared the basic principle 
that the federal judiciary is supreme 
in the exposition of the law of the Con- 
stitution, and that principle has ever 
since been respected by this Court and 
the Country as a permanent and in- 
dispensable feature of our constitution- 
al system. It follows that the inter- 
pretation of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment enunciated by this Court in 
the Brown case is the supreme law 
of the land, and Art. VI of the 
Constitution makes it of binding effect 
on the States “any Thing in the Con- 
stitution or Laws of any State to the 
Contrary notwithstanding.” Every 
state legislator and executive and ju- 
dicial officer is solemnly committed by 
oath taken pursuant to Art. VI, %3 
“to support this Constitution.” Chief 
Justice Taney, speaking for a unani- 
mous Court in 1859, said that this re- 


quirement reflected _the 
“anxiety to preserve it [the Constitu- 
tion] in full force, in all its powers, 


framers’ 
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and to guard against resistance to or 
evasion of its authority, on the part 
of a State...” Ableman v. Booth, 21 
How. 506, 524. 


No state legislator or executive or 
officer can war against the Constitution 
without violating his undertaking to 
support it. Chief Justice Marshall 
spoke for a unanimous Court in saying 
that: “If the legislatures of the sever- 
al states may, at will, annul the judg- 
ments of the courts of the United 
States, and destroy the rights ac- 
quired under those judgments, the con- 
stitution itself becomes a _ solemn 
mockery ....” United States v. Pet- 
ers, 5 Cranch 115, 136. A Governor 
who asserts a power to nullify a feder- 
al court order is similarly restrained. 
If he had such power, said Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes in 1932, also for a unani- 
mous Court, “it is manifest that the fiat 
of a state Governor, and not the Con- 
stitution of the United States, would 
be the supreme law of the land; that 
the restrictions of the Federal Con- 
stitution upon the exercise of state 
power would be but impotent phrases 
.... Sterling v. Constantin, 287 
U.S. 378, 397-398. 


It is, of course, quite true that the 
responsibility for public education is 
primarily the concern of the States, 
but it is equally true that such respon- 
sibilities, like all other state activity, 
must be exercised consistently with 
federal constitutional requirements as 
they apply to state action. The Con- 
stitution created a government dedi- 
cated to equal justice under law. The 
Fourteenth Amendment embodied and 
emphasized that ideal. State support 
of segregated schools through any ar- 
rangement, management, funds, or 
property cannot be squared with the 
Amendment’s command that no State 
shall deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws. The right of a student not to be 


segregated on racial grounds in schools 
so maintained is indeed so fundamental 
and pervasive that it is embraced in 
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the concept of due process of law. 
Bolling v. Sharpe, 347 U.S. 497. The 
basic decision in Brown was unani- 
mously reached by this Court only aft- 
er the case had been briefed and twice 
argued and the issues had been given 
the most serious consideration. Since 
the first Brown opinion three new Jus- 
tices have come to the Court. They 
are at one with the Justices still on 
the Court who participated in that 


basic decision as to its correctness, 
and that decision is now unanimously 
reafirmed. The principles announced 
in that decision and the obedience 
of the States to them, according to 
the command of the Constitution, are 
indispensable for the protection of 
the freedoms guaranteed by our funda- 
mental charter for all of us. Our con- 
stitutional ideal of equal justice under 
law is thus made a living truth. 
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